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PREFACE 


The method of criticism employed in the following 
Studies in Victor Hugo's Dramatic Characters is that of 
sympathetic induction. Whatever deduction or compar- 
ison the author may make is based upon a careful ob- 
servation and analysis of all the facts in each case. All 
generalizations are, in the main, supported by the evi- 
dence whether direct or indirect. All the details of each 
character studied are collected, arranged, weighed, and 
harmonized into a unity of design, the critic purposely 
avoiding that impressionism which comes from the se- 
lection and consideration of only a part of the evidence. 
The author does not mean, good reader, to disparage 
impressionism, for he believes that impressionism, often 
rising to creative literature, is good so far as it goes, 
provided it holds to the truth and does not violate or 
ignore the actual facts. Still, impressionism on one pas- 
sage or on one trait of character should not so far con- 
tradict the impression founded on another passage or 
trait of character, that no reasonable analysis or syn- 
thesis can harmonize the two impressions. 

The question uppermost in the critic’s mind in this 


series of essays has not been so much whether Hugo’s 
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dramatic characters are superior or inferior to (say) 
Racine’s or Shakespeare’s, as, What sort of characters 
are they? not so much whether Hugo follows certain 
standard canons of character portrayal, as, What canons 
of characterization has Hugo adopted or created? In 
short, the method is that of the investigator rather than 
that of the judge; the object is truth, or what is, rather 
than merit, or what ought to be. Such sympathetic in- 
duction, however, does not prevent interpretation and 
comparison, nor does it exclude the critic’s personality. 
Whatever the clothing or external ornament, the body 
must remain complete and the structure must be or- 
ganic. The application of this method to some of 
Hugo’s dramatic characters produces, as will be seen, 
certain definite results. 

The author has thought it best not to eliminate cer- 
tain repetitions of phrases and quotations which are due, 
in the first place, to the method employed, and in the 
second place to the fact that the several chapters were 
originally written as independent studies. 

The writer takes pleasure in thanking his various 
critics for their expressions of interest in the two chap- 
ters that have previously appeared in print. His thanks 
are especially due to his friend and former colleague, 
Professor Richard Green Moulton, of The University of 
Chicago, who has kindly provided the book with an 


introduction, and to Professor John Bell Henneman, of 
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The University of the South, who was the first to sug- 
gest that the published studies be only the preliminary 
part of a book on the more general subject of Hugo’s 
dramatic characters. It is a pleasure also to acknowl- 
edge here the kind permission of the editors of The 
Sewanee Review and of The University of North Caro- 
lina Magazine, as well as of the American Book Com- 


pany, to republish the material of the first two chapters. 
JAMES D. BRUNER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the deeply interesting character studies that 
follow, Professor Bruner’s first word is “inductive”; 
and I think a critic does good service by announc- 
ing this purpose in the forefront of his work. Of, 
course, there is nothing mysterious in the term: 
it merely claims for literature what is taken for 
granted in other studies, that the conclusions are 
to be founded upon the evidence, the whole evi- 
dence, and nothing but the evidence. But litera- 
ture, like music, is a universal interest; and both 
these arts suffer the defects of their qualities. The 
man who looks in at a concert on his way from a 
dinner to a dance must have his say as to the 
programme and the execution just as much as 
the patient student of musical development; nay, 
discussion of the performance is part of the enter- 
tainment. Similarly the small talk of life has its 
literary criticism, born of a hasty reading and a 
happy thought. And those who believe that the 
products of human genius, not less than the de- 
tails of external nature, are worthy of methodical 


treatment, find it necessary to assert their belief, 
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and ask permission of the gentle reader to let 
comprehensive observation precede suggestions 
of results. 

An excellent field for such inductive char- 
acter study has been chosen in the dramas of 
Victor Hugo. Undoubtedly the first impression 
left by his personages is one of bewildering va- 
rieties, social antitheses, sharp contrasts. One 
of his dramatis persone will appear, upon a sur- 
face view, “melancholy, pessimistic, purposeless, 
vacillating, sarcastic, distrustful, jealous, hateful, 
revengeful, impulsive, magnanimous, chivalrous, 
possessed of a high sense of honor, heroic, lover- 
like, sentimental, poetical, fatal, a man of night, a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, wxe force guz 
va.” Another, examined in no more than a part 
of the whole role he plays, will be found “ respect- 
ful, obedient, faithful, discreet, cautious, timorous, 
sensitive, ambitious, longing, dreaming, purpose- 
less, given to reverie, morbid, religious, senti- 
mental, poetical, diffident, disconcerted, hopeless, 
fearless, fatal, patient, good, honorable, inexorable, 
and infatuated.” Startling transitions are drawn 
within the development of the plot: from a love- 
sick lackey to a patriotic prime minister — and 
back again; from the familiar bandit of romance 


to the noble Aragon who “with Silva well may 


INTRODUCTION 


mate”; from the Spanish duke, in statuesque 
dignity surrounded by ancestral portraits, to the 
stage Black Domino hovering around a love 
idyl to dash it in a single moment into tragic 
ruin. So striking a feature of the play is this 
that, as Mr. Bruner well puts it, “ Hugo enlarges 
the field of the art of characterization by making 
a character a foil to itself.” It is the function of 
character analysis to resolve these discrepancies 
and contrasts into a single intelligible and har- 
monious conception. 

All such treatment of character flows naturally 
from the interesting position of Victor Hugo in 
the history of dramatic evolution. Ancient clas- 
sical drama began and ended as Drama of Situa- 
tion. Greek tragedy had been created step by 
step out of the choral ode; when it had at- 
tained its fullest form the presence of the immoy- 
able chorus still held it to the single development 
of a situation. From the arrested tragedy evolu- 
tion passed over to its comic counterpart; and, 
while in the transition from Greek to Roman 
the chorus itself was lost, yet—strange to say 
——the unity of scene was more rigid than ever; 
the naturally growing material had to adapt 
itself to this fixity of scene, and Roman comedy 


became the presentation and solution of a single 
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complex situation, With the Dark Ages the 
theater gave place to the minstrel; in the free 
play of narrated story tragedy and comedy 
advanced, and drew together, until, with cen- 
turies of time, and the folklore of many peoples 
for material, was elaborated the vast accumulation 
of story that came to be called romance. The 
Renaissance brought together the two great 
literary forms, drama and romance: and here 
French and English art took opposite directions. 
The genius of French poetry was applied to 
resuscitating the Drama of Situation. The dram- 
atists of the Elizabethan era threw themselves 
upon the medizval storybooks; the dramatic 
effects they had learned from classical poetry 
they expended upon the winding progress of 
story, and upon weaving story with story into 
their “Romantic Drama.” When in course of 
time Victor Hugo appears, he is drawn opposite 
ways: the traditions of the French stage and his 
own great powers as a lyric poet attract him 
towards the Drama of Situation; his democratic 
sympathies and admiration of Shakespeare impel 
him in the reverse direction. The resultant of 
these divergent forces is the Romantic Drama 
of Situation. For the variety of circumstance 


and complex human interest which Shakespeare 
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spreads through his multiplied stories Victor 
Hugo finds room by deepening his situations. 
In such a literary type the strongest contrasts 
will be found in close contact or thrown off 
in succession by the phases of a rapidly devel- 
oping scene. 

Situation is thus the key to the technique of 
the Hugo type of drama. First, we find the 
poet attracted to the historical situations that 
will make his strong contrasts and sharp antith- 
eses possible. His two principal plays show 
him under the spell of Spanish chivalry, with 
its many-sided ideal of “honor,” that curious 
by-product of ethical evolution. For a_ brief 
moment Spain had held the leadership of civili- 
zation; the aristocratic consciousness thus pro- 
duced long maintained itself, blind to the way 
in which the currents of history had set in other 
directions. In such entourage variations of arti- 
ficial greatness have full scope to display them- 
selves, secure against any realism that could come 
in to disturb, or a sense of humor to act as a 
timely corrective. And the plays present the chival- 
rous ideal in its whole scale — from the nobility 
that will surrender all that life holds dear in the 
moment of possession at a sudden call for hospi- 


tality to a foe, down to the same honor run to 
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seed in a mere externalism, that sees the goal of 
a life ambition when a slip of the royal tongue 
has given the right to cover as a grandee of 
Spain. The most varied types of such chivalry 
are exhibited in different personages or combined 
in the same character, and are easily set clashing 
by the perpetual motive of a woman’s love. A 
still more profound situation is reached when all 
this is brought into contact with a yet more arti- 
ficial product—the strange medizeval ideal of 
empire as “the half of God”; without any sense 
of strain we may now watch a king, more super- 
ciliously frivolous than an English Charles the 
Second, rise to a magnanimity that must rival 
the greatness of Charlemagne. 

Of course, the varieties and contrasts latent in 
a pregnant historical situation can be still further 
intensified by dramatic skill. It is a bold con- 
ception, that of a lackey in love with a queen, 
and elsewhere could produce nothing but comedy. 
It becomes tragic enough merged in the world 
of Spanish chivalry. Upon this is made to play 
another ideal of Spanish life—the diplomat- 
intriguer, of an extreme type sufficient (as Mr. 
Bruner points out) to remind us of the scheming 
slaves in Plautine comedy. A superb situation 


of dramatic irony is the result. The oration of 
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Ruy Blas, with its loftiest spirit of modern de- 
mocracy scorning the placemen who govern for 
themselves, may run its full course of eloquence, 
far transcending the natural limits of dramatic 
speeches; for the audience in the theater has 
not forgotten — what the audience in the story 
does not know —the orator’s fatal signature to 
his status of lackey, that will presently, at a tap 
upon the shoulder, plunge the political sublimity 
into the tragedy of bathos. The irony of a Soph- 
ocles could go no further. 

It seems to me a somewhat perverse criticism 
that turns from dramatic development like this 
to inquire curiously into the exact degree of 
probability in the combination of elements imag- 
ined as basis of the characters. A drama of 
situation has the structure of the mathematical 
problem, with its datum and guaesitum. In the 
guaesttum every step must be rigorously ques- 
tioned, and the demonstration will be no stronger 
than its weakest point. But the daéa are pre- 
sented only as an assumption; and, in mathe- 
matics, nothing can be so unreal or impossible 
as not to enter into the basis of a problem. Asa 
fact, none of the strange combinations or antith- 
eses involved in the characterization of Victor 


Hugo can be called impossible, and the most 
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extreme of them have a basis in history; if they 
are found “not convincing,” this may be caused 
by the attitude of the reader in diverting to the 
assumption the attention that should be concen- 
trated on the results that are to justify it. It is 
surely worth while to admit a stagey Saltabadil as 
a mere rivet in a situation that is to produce such 
a climax as the final scenes of Le Rot samuse; a 
climax where outraged fatherhood —in one to 
whom fatherhood is his only link with human 
respect — sees its carefully planned revenge slip 
at the last moment into a murder of his child 
by the weapon of her self-sacrificing devotion. 
No one turns from the catastrophe of @azpus 
Rex to remark that malignant Fate is not a tenet 
of orthodoxy. Yet ancient tragedy, with the whole 
omnipotence of irresponsible destiny to draw up- 
on, has not achieved a situation of more tragic 
pathos than the French drama, in the full light 
of realism, brings about by the mere play of acci- 
dent,—an accident needing no more than a snatch 
of remembered song for its revelation. 

No doubt Lucrezza Borgia is an extreme ex- 
ample of Victor Hugo’s mode of dramatization. 
Here even Professor Bruner seems inclined to 
entertain the critical objection to the main char- 


acter as a “melodramatic impossibility”; though 
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his subsequent analysis goes far to disprove the 
allegation, revealing how heredity and criminal 
environment, removal of the crimes from the 
field of the plot, recognition of womanly traits 
and frailties in Lucrezia, dim suggestion even of 
a crime-haunted family, are used as dramatic 
hedging against the impression of monstrosity. 
For myself, I should prefer to turn the phrase 
round, and inquire whether the play does not 
rather make melodrama possible. For melodrama, 
with all its unchastened license of incident and 
its poetic justice a survival from folk story, is 
nevertheless a form of art. We all have a prej- 
udice, and a wholesome prejudice, against this 
melodrama, from the fact that it is the easiest of 
all the types of poetry, and that it has thus 
been seized upon by creative mediocrity, and has 
wearied us with its multiplied ineffectivenesses. 
But, on the other hand, it is seen to appeal to 
genius of the highest order, —to a Victor Hugo 
and a Shakespeare; for Lucrezia Borgia is not 
more melodramatic than Rzchard the Third, and 
each is a masterpiece. The villainy of Richard 
is historical, and nothing can give it adequate 
expression that has not the melodramatic ac- 
cent. When the crimes of a Borgia are matters 


of record, how better can they be dramatically 
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enumerated than in the rhythmic mockery by which 
the kindred of the victims, with full Castilian 
formality, introduce themselves to the arch villain 
in the presence of the one individual to whom 
she would fain appear pure? Tragedy may make 
approaches to Opéra Bouffe when the criminal- 
ity has reached the hysteric pitch. And the 
whole leads up to a climax of situation. Spectac- 
ular it is, with its dissolving view of drunken 
orgy and execution horrors; but this is no more 
of the spectacular than is required as adequate 
setting for the play of passion reeling from shock 
to shock that is to follow. The dramatist’s justi- 
fication is to have revealed of how much force 
melodrama is capable. 

But it is superfluous to insist upon the great- 
ness of Victor Hugo’s achievements in poetry. 
It is a more serviceable task for criticism to point 
out, what the pages which follow so amply reveal, 
how a type of drama that rests mainly upon 
situation yet yields a rich harvest to the analyst 


of human character. 
RICHARD G. MOULTON 
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THe CHARACTERS IN VICTOR 
HUGO'S HERNANI 


I 


In an inductive study of a dramatic character 
there are certain canons of interpretation to be 
observed, of which the following are the most 
obvious and obligatory. First, there must be or- 
ganic unity. From all the acts and words of a 
given personage, from all the concrete details of 
his conduct and influence, and from the attitude 
of the other characters towards him, there is 
evolved a definite, single character, motived by 
at least one simple idea or passion, as that of 
ambition in Macbeth, or patriotism in Horace, 
or chivalrous honor in Hernani. In the second 
place, the interpretation must be exhaustive, in- 
troducing all the details of the evidence, whether 
direct or indirect. The character of Hamlet, for 
example, is revealed to us not only by what he 
does or even fails to do but also by the attitude 
of the other dramatic characters towards the mel- 


ancholy Dane. In Z’Avare certain aspects of the 
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miser’s character are made known to us by the 
indirect evidence of his children and his servants; 
as, for example, when one of the latter informs 
the avaricious Harpagon as to how he is regarded 
by his neighbors. Furthermore, indirect evidence 
is sometimes emphasized by means of character 
foils or character contrasts, as may be seen in the 
case of such characters as Portia and Nerissa, An- 
tigone and Ismene, or Hernani and Don Carlos. 
Again, the field may be further extended so as to 
take in groups of characters, as a gang of outlaws, 
a band of conspirators, or a company of patriots. 
All these various methods of obtaining evidence 
may be employed in order to arrive at a just 
appreciation and an adequate interpretation of an 
individual character. 

The first character in Victor Hugo’s Hernanz 
thus to be studied and interpreted is the hero 
himself. Hernani is not an abstraction, a mere 
type; he is a concrete individual possessed. of 
various conflicting passions and emotions, and 
actuated by a complexity of motives. We have 
definite information about his past life and his 
present occupations and surroundings. When a 
child he went barefooted in the woods, and while 
still a child took an oath to avenge his father, 
who had been put to death on the scaffold by 
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the father of Don Carlos. The young bandit is 
beardless, haughty in his looks, wears a large 
cloak, hat, and leather cuirass, carries a sword, 
dagger, and horn, and changes his costume to 
suit the occasion. He is poor, but has air, day- 
light, water, and rights; lives among rough out- 
laws in the high mountains, sleeps in the grass, 
drinks from the mountain torrent, suspects every- 
thing,— eyes, voices, steps, sounds,— and at night 
hears balls whistling in his ears. “ Heaven made 
him_a duke, and exile a mountaineer.” He is 
called a rebel subject and is put under the ban 
by the king, with whom he is at war. The young 
exile feels that it is his imperative duty to avenge 
his father, and that, by pursuing the king, he is 
engaged in a righteous cause. To accomplish his 
purpose Hernani assumes the disguise of a bandit, 
just as Hamlet assumes the disguise of madness 
and Fiesco that of the fool’s cap. In spite of this 
disguise, however, he does not become vulgarized, 
but remains still a great lord, and therefore capa- 
ble of hatred, jealousy, and revenge. 

Possessed, then, of various passions and partly 
a victim of circumstances over which he has no 
control, Hernani naturally comes into conflict 
with necessity or fate, his own will, and the will 


of others. As a result of this dramatic conflict 
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we see him prompted by motives necessarily 
contradictory, and exhibiting many apparently 
inconsistent phases of his real and assumed 
character. In his double réle of bandit and lord 
he undergoes a conflict between love and duty, is 
pursued by a profound sorrow, is melancholy, 
pessimistic, purposeless, vacillating, sarcastic, dis- 
trustful, jealous, hateful, revengeful, impulsive, 
magnanimous, chivalrous, possessed of a high 
sense of honor, heroic, loverlike, sentimental, 
poetic, fatal, a man of night, a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, ue force gut va. In a word, 
Hernani is a romantic hero, incarnating by his 
double character of lord and bandit the emotions, 
the passions, the aspirations, the contradictions, 
the doubts, and the revolts of the modern com- 
plex man. 

One of Hernani’s most striking characteristics 
is his melancholy. It is not the humorous melan- 
choly of Jaques, nor the misanthropic melancholy 
of Alceste or Timon of Athens, but it is rather 
the pessimistic melancholy of Hamlet, who, 
though he feels that the world is not right, is 
yet, like Karl Moor, unwilling to surrender to 
the wrong. It is of the Byronic type, and re- 
calls the Corsair, the Giaour, and “the pilgrim 


of nature.” He is a direct descendant also of 
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Werther and René, and is cousin to the senti- 
mental and melancholy heroes of Bulwer. He 
is at times gloomy and moody, and his mis- 
fortune becomes to him night, into which he 
plunges. He has a “sea of troubles” against 
which he is compelled to “take arms”; 

There ’s something in his soul 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood, 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 

Will be some danger. 

His pensive melancholy is brought about both 
by his own mishaps and by those of others. His 
will is thwarted by forces outside himself, and he 
cannot shake off this fatality which pursues him 
day and night. His sorrow becomes profound, 
and a black grief is spread over his life, so that 
he recognizes himself as an unconscious energy,— 
une force gut va, His bride death awaits him and 
he forebodes a “somber end to a somber life.” 
Hernani recognizes the “fatal finger on the wall” 
and has an intuition of his destiny which “rails 
at him.” Out of this fatalism grows his morbid 
melancholy, which leads to doubt, distrust, irreso- 
lution, weakness. As soon, however, as he is par- 
doned, and his ducal name, his ancestral castle, and 
his sweetheart are restored to him, his gloomy 


melancholy disappears, and he is correspondingly 
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happy and hopeful; but when, later, he hears the 
fatal blast of his horn in the hands of the inexor- 
able old duke, he realizes that he is not yet done 
with the fatal name of Hernani, and plunges again 
into darkness, melancholy, and despair. “ The an- 
cient wound, which seemed closed, opens again,” 
and he dies. His rash act, though simply an error 
of judgment, made under the impulse of the mo- 
ment, is followed by fatal consequences. His own 
self recoils upon himself, and, after all, his charac- 
ter assists in determining his destiny; and yet, at 
the same time, the element of fatality lends much 
to the pathos of the catastrophe. 

Hernani is not only melancholy but, like all 
somber characters, he is distrustful and jealous. 
He is jealous of the kisses of the old duke, to 
whom Dojfa Sol is betrothed. An instance of 
his distrust is exhibited in the pilgrim scene 
when Dofia Sol appears as a bride. The dis- 
trustful Hernani sarcastically congratulates her 
and ironically admires the different articles con- 
tained in the casket, declaring, for example, that 
“the bracelet is rare, but it is one hundred times 
less rare than the woman who, under a brow . 
so pure, conceals an infamous and false heart.” 
When at length she tells him that there is at the 
bottom of the casket the very dagger she wrested 
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from Don Carlos, who was trying to carry her 
off, Hernani falls penitent at her feet, is abun- 
dantly pardoned, and begs her to reassure his 
doubting heart. On.another occasion, when she 
appears unexpectedly at the tomb, he looks upon 
her with ill-concealed mistrust. It may be re- 
marked, nevertheless, that Hernani’s_ jealousy. is. 
of the romantic type. It is not founded on any 
real proof, or even on any serious suspicion of 
treachery, but is caused by his sick and troubled 
soul. It is not pernicious like Othello’s or 
Gomez’s; on the contrary, the fatal bandit fears 
lest he might do his lover harm. Finally, in the 
pardon scene, when he surrenders the name of 
Hernani and assumes his former ducal name of 
John of Aragon, his jealousy disappears, together 
with his other evil passions. 

Stronger than Hernani’s jealousy are his hatred 
and desire for revenge. For years he has nursed 
his hatred, caused first by the murder of his 
father by the father of Carlos, and again by the 
fact that the king is his rival for the hand of 
Dofia Sol. To keep his childhood’s oath Her- 
nani has followed Don Carlos day and night for 
the purpose of wreaking his revenge. He ex- 
presses his hatred. fiercely when he encounters 


the king in the very act of carrying off by force 
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Dofia Sol in order to make her his queen. 
Earlier in the action he hesitated between love 
and hate, but finally decided in favor of hate and 
therefore vengeance. Later, when Carlos suc- 
ceeds in getting possession of Dofia Sol, Her- 
nani’s desire for revenge returns and causes him 
to take the fatal oath; but later still, when he is 
magnanimously pardoned by the emperor, his 
hatred vanishes away, and his actions are con- 
sequently no longer influenced by his craving 
for vengeance. Lastly, in the catastrophe, the 
quondam bandit realizes too late that his ruin 
is brought about by his failure to avenge his 
father, who, however, does not forget to avenge 
himself on the son that has forgotten his filial 
duty. 

Hernani is possessed not only of evil passions 
but also of positive virtues. In the pardon scene, 
where he has dropped the fatal name of Hernani 
and has assumed his real name of John of Ara-| 
gon, his evil passions of melancholy, distrust, | 
jealousy, hatred, and revenge are, as has been 
observed, all given up, and his noble virtues of 
love, magnanimity, and honor —glimpses of which 
had been caught before — appear in all their 
strength and beauty. Here is seen the antithesis 


existing between his real and assumed character, 
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and _a little later will be emphasized the union of 
destiny and character in determining his fate. 
‘Among these positive virtues, which help to 
form the artistic complexity of Hernani’s char- 
acter, are his chivalry, consideration, and mag- 
nanimity. Though kings are not sacred to him, 
though his rage swells when a king insults him, 
yet he will not assassinate Carlos whom he has 
in his power, but breaks his own sword, and with 
the chivalry of a Spanish lord bids Carlos fly, 
and take with him the bandit’s cloak, lest one of 
the outlaws, recognizing the king, should stab 
him. When in the pardon scene Hernani is 
placed among those whose lives are spared, he 
protests, and claims that he too is a noble, and 
should therefore be included among the unpar- 
doned nobles. Time and again our hero shows 
himself magnanimous towards Dofia Sol, whom 
he does not wish to expose to the rude life of the 
outlaws or to the scaffold by which he is threat- 
ened. He considers it a crime to snatch the 
flower from the precipice as he falls into the 
abyss. In the pilgrim scene, when he thinks he 
has placed his sweetheart in a compromising posi- 
tion, he pleads guilty of trying to carry her off 
from the old duke, but declares emphatically 


that Dofia Sol is pure. In the last balcony scene, 
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when Hernani hears the fatal blast of the horn, 
he endeavors to keep the truth from Dojfia Sol 
and seeks to spare her the agony of seeing him 
meet his fate. He considerately sends her away 
after a flask, and is startled at her unexpected 
return. After she has drunk the fatal potion, 
from which she suffers intensely, he tells Gomez 
that a less cruel poison should have been chosen 
for the unhappy woman. 

Hernani is Cornelian in his heroic love and 
high sense of honor. In the wooing scenes he is 
ardent, tender, sentimental, religious. For him 
love is something sacred, ideal, transcendental, 
a foretaste and foreshadowing of a spiritual union 
in another world beyond the skies. In his melan- 
choly moods his love is the concrete real love of 
the romantics and not the abstract love or the 
effect of love represented by the classical writers. 
At one time the outlaw becomes so despondent 
that he declares to Dofia Sol that Heaven has evi- 
dently not consented to their loves, and therefore 
he will surrender to her the heart he has stolen. 

Still more sacred and heroic than his love is 
Hernani’s delicate sense of honor. Like Hotspur, 


_ he would “pluck down honor from the moon or 


drag it up from the depths of the sea.” Hernani’s 
chivalrous fidelity to the oath calls up the past, 
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and is in that respect genuinely romantic. In 
spite of Dofia Sol’s entreaties that he break his 
oath, which she does not consider so binding as 
his pledge of love, he is inexorable, for he feels 
compelled to keep his oath in order to preserve 
his honor. He declares that he will not go with 
treason on his brow. Like Antigone of old he 
obeys what he deems a higher law and succumbs 
to a lower. While his body yields to death, his 
soul is victorious, and “rises with his lover in an 
even flight towards a better world.” 

Our hero’s most_ striking characteristic, how- 
ever, and the one most frequently misunderstood 
by the classical critics, is his poetical tempera- 
ment, due partly to his life in the mountains in 
“direct contact with nature. While the repre- 
sentation of such a temperament may be called 
lyricism and not drama, it is at the same time 
genuinely romantic. The tourist in Scotland, the 
traveler on the Continent, and the exiled noble 
in the mountains of Europe all have a feeling for 
nature hitherto unknown to poetry. The voice 
of “the pilgrim of nature” is heard in the land. 
Hernani’s love for nature is therefore natural and 
truly representative of the contemporary man of 
culture. Like other romantic heroes, then, Her- 


nani expresses himself in lyrical language. Not 
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only does he reveal his natural life and passions 
but he also depicts nature and external objects. 
His lyrical passages are filled with real beauties 
and lofty sentiments, possessing a certain charm 
of freshness and immortal youth, and impreg- 
nated with the local color of the times. In one of 
their love scenes Hernani asks Dofia Sol to sing 
to him, to enchant and delight him, for it is sweet 
to love and to be loved. In figurative and poet- 
ical language he says to Dona Sol that if she 
will command the volcano to stifle its flames, it 
will at once close up its half-open craters and will 
have upon its sides only flowers and green grasses. 
He loves the meadows, flowers, woods, and the 
song of the nightingale. In answer to one of his 
sweetheart’s rapturous outbursts of poetry, Her- 
nani exclaims: “Ah, who would not forget every- 
thing while listening to that celestial voice? Thy| 
word is a song in which nothing human rena 
And like a traveler, who, carried away upon a 
stream, glides over the waters on a beautiful | 
summer's evening and sees fleeing before his | 
eyes a thousand nega plains, my soul entranced | 
roams in thy reveries.” 7 
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II 


Don Ruy Gomez, the principal antagonist or 
opposing force in Victor Hugo’s Hernan, is, like 
the hero, a complex individual man, having con- 
tradictory qualities. He is represented in the 
drama as a man of varied experience and of nu- 
merous characteristics. He is proud, bombastic, 
loquacious, inquisitive, impulsive, melancholy, 
jealous, revengeful, inexorable, avid of fame, 
loverlike, sympathetic, courteous, loyal, given to 
hospitality, and possessed of a high sense of 
honor. We are also informed as to his age, phys- 
ical qualities, political position, and social stand- 
ing. He is more than sixty years old, and has 
not enough hair on his head to fill the hand of 
the executioner. Though old and rich, he would 
give all he has for youth, if only to be a shepherd 
of the fields. Though his body is withered and 
head bowed, his soul is young, for there are 
never, he declares, any wrinkles in the heart, 
which is always young and can always bleed. He 
is count and grandee of the Castle of Figuére, 
high counselor of Aragon, and Duke of Pastrafia. 
The old duke is proud of his old ancestral name 
of Silva, on which there is no stain. He is the 


uncle and betrothed of Dofia Sol, who lives with 
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him in his castle. This feeble and venerable old 
man is rich, and lives in a patriarchal state far 
from the court. Princes and pilgrims visit his 
castle, seek his counsel, obtain his sympathy, and 
enjoy his splendid hospitality. 

The character of the old duke is striking and 
subtle. At times it appears more lyric or epic 
than dramatic. It represents an older heroism, 
when men were possessed of honor and loyalty. 
It evokes the good old times of the great old 
men before the decadence of youth. It recalls 
the heroic manners and virtues of the Cornelian 
heroes. The old knight is proud of his ancestors, 
who honored old men, protected girls, and were 
never guilty of treachery. His artificial pride, as 
seen in the famous portrait scene, recalls the lofty 
Spanish family pride exhibited by the Prince of 
Aragon, in The Merchant of Venice, who, in 
choosing his casket, said: 

I will not jump with common spirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
As long, however, as Gomez makes love or any 
other passion yield to his feudal pride, we feel 
that he is great and deserving of our sympathy. 

The old duke is in love with Dojfia Sol, his 

niece, who does not return his love. The melan- 


choly love of the rejected old lord is touching. 
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His love is not ludicrous; it isa weakness. While 
the love of the old man is lyrical and rhetorical, 
at the same time it is natural and appropriate, for 
Gomez loves not like a young man but as an old 
man. He says that one is not master of one’s self 
when one is old and in love. While he would 
give all he possesses for youth, yet he maintains 
that his love is not changeable like that of frivo- 
lous young men. His love is not like some fragile 
toy; it is severe, deep, sure, paternal, friendly, 
solid as the oak of his ducal chair. Characteris- 
tically and pathetically he tells Dofia Sol that it 
would be a sacred work for her, a young girl, to 
care for him, an old man; that she would be to 
him an angel with a woman’s heart. With lyric 
fervor he declares that he loves her as one loves 
the aurora, or the flowers, or the skies, and that 
to see her every day would be to him a perpetual 
feast. Such love as this, then, does not provoke 
our laughter, but rather excites our pity, and in 
that it is truly tragic. 

~ Don Ruy Gomez has also said that when one 
is old and in love, one is jealous. At first his 
jealousy is the touching jealousy of the discarded 
old lover, but when he learns that the king is his 
rival in love, his jealousy turns to hate and a 


desire for revenge. His passion then becomes 
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epic, for there is no longer any struggle repre- 
sented. He is first all love, then all hate. As 
soon as Gomez learns that Dofia Sol has been 
carried off by his royal rival, his hatred becomes 
furious, and from that time on he thinks only of 
hate and revenge. He pursues the king until 
Carlos surrenders Dofia Sol to Hernani, and then 
he relentlessly pursues the bandit until Hernani 
is dead. As with Shylock money was nothing in 
comparison with revenge, so with the old duke 
the desire for vengeance is stronger than_his 
sense of honor. As the infamous Templar, Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, declared to Rebecca that he had 
broken many a law and many a commandment, 
but his word never, so Gomez lays fantastic stress 
upon one virtue at the expense of another, as 
when honor in the climax is made to yield to 
vengeance. in the catastrophe. The old feudal 
lord wants the privilege of striking the fatal blow 
at the king, for nothing is sweeter to his eyes 
than to see one’s enemies brought low. Like one 
of the characters of Euripides, he regards revenge 
as the fairest prize the gods can bestow upon 
mankind. 

As soon as Gomez determines on revenge, he 
becomes terrible and inflexible, and his doings 


become mysterious. He adopts the mask of a 
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black domino, in which he presents a specterlike 
figure, whose step is like the step of the dead, 
whose eyes flash forth flames, whose journey is, 
as he himself confesses, not from hell but to hell, 
and whose voice is sepulchral. He becomes a 
sort of dark figure of destiny hovering in the 
background. In the final scene he becomes inex- 
orable, exulting like a fiend over his victim, no 
touching appeals for mercy being able to move 
him in his determination not to yield. He forgets, 
until overtaken by remorse, that 


Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. 


Were the old duke not hedged about by cer- 
tain redeeming qualities, his intense, passionate 
hatred and his Promethean inexorableness would 
make him a monster, a caricature. Gomez is not 
only jealous and revengeful, he is also courteous, 
loyal, given to hospitality, and possessed of a high 
sense of honor. The courtesy of the proud and 
dignified duke is seen when he recognizes that 
the king is one of the two young men he finds in 
the room of Dofia Sol. Though appearances are 
against Carlos, Gomez, like a courtly gentleman 
of the old school, accepts the king’s doubtful 
explanation of his unexpected visit and promptly 
begs his pardon. In the portrait scene he declares 
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that the family of Silva has always been loyal. 
To him the rites of hospitality are sacred and 
inviolable, and he declares he would protect his 
guest even against the king. He entertains the 
king and welcomes the pilgrim as his guest. 
Though the pilgrim bandit has betrayed his host 
by making love to Dona Sol, who is supposed to 
be making preparation for her immediate mar- 
riage to her uncle, yet Gomez proves the sin- 
cerity of his former declaration in regard to the 
protection of his guest by heroically offering to 
surrender his own head rather than that of his 
ungrateful guest. A little later his sense of honor 
is severely tested by the king’s threat to carry off 
Dofia Sol as a hostage. In melodramatic fashion 
his Castilian honor wins when he declares to the 
king, “Take her and leave me honor.” Finally, 
however, in the catastrophe, as has been indicated 
above, honor yields to revenge. Like Shylock, 
he holds his victim to his bond, and falls. 

While Hernani and Gomez are truly tragic 
characters, the former meeting his tragic fate on 
account of an error of judgment, and the latter 
through a crime, the young king, Don Carlos, is 
portrayed as a comic character, passing from 
good to better, and as an imperfect character, 


passing from vice to goodness. The story of his 
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life may be represented as an inclined plane, 
ending in complete security. His life, too, pre- 
sents an antithesis,— the profligate young king ~ 
becoming the merciful mature emperor. He is 
also an individual with a definite history, experi- 
ence, and character. His grandfather was a mag- 
nificent and powerful emperor. His father was 
German and his mother Spanish. He is himself 
first king, then emperor. As king he is licentious, 
involved in various intrigues, surrounded by court- 
iers who profit by his distractions, and is engaged 
in a struggle with the bandits. He knows Latin 
imperfectly, possesses a vein of sardonic humor, 
indulges in swift repartees, carries on his intrigues 
in disguise, refuses to fight a duel with an inferior, 
pursues Hernani himself, declares himself to be 
madly in love with the beautiful black eyes of 
Dofia Sol whom he tries to carry off by force, 
and is ambitious to become emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. After his election as emperor 
he accepts his new responsibilities seriously, 
changes his course of life, sacrifices love to duty, 
and magnanimously pardons Hernani, to whom 
he restores Dofia Sol, together with his titles 
and property. 

Nearly all the comic element of the drama is 


furnished by Carlos and his courtiers. The witty 
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and sarcastic repartees of Carlos, which recall 
those of Euripides and Shakespeare, are usually 
clever. Through nearly all of his short speeches, 
in which he has the opportunity of displaying his 
skill in rapid repartee, there runs a vein of sar- 
donic humor. His jests with his crumb-seeking 
courtiers and with the duenna Dona Josefa, and 
his tendency to become humorous in a striking 
situation, are, however, often more grotesque than 
comic. For example, his first conversation with 
the servant, whom he forbids to say two words 
and who therefore says only one, is so grotesque 
that the duenna significantly asks Carlos if he is 
not the devil himself. Again, he calls the closet, 
in which he had sought a hiding place, a stable 
for broomstick horses. On coming out from this 
closet, Hernani asks him what he was doing in 
there. To this the young king jocosely replies 
that apparently he was not riding through a 
forest. In the first balcony scene, when Dofia Sol 
snatches his dagger and threatens to stab him, 
the undaunted Carlos coolly remarks that it is no 
wonder she loves a rebel. Just after he hears the 
signal announcing his election as emperor, he over- 
hears the conspirators planning to take his life; 
with apparent unconcern he asks them to move 


on, for the emperor hears them. Immediately the 
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lights go out and the emperor, advancing towards 
the conspirators, calls them dumb statues whose 
torches his breath has extinguished. 

The youthful king is further exhibited as a 
frivolous libertine, whose love is not really seri- 
ous but is a distraction. We are allowed to catch 
glimpses of his storm-and-stress period, in which 
the young sensualist sows his wild oats. He 
enters into the fun and frolic of the time. Like 
the dissolute Francis I, who is represented in 
Hugo’s Le Roz samuse as meeting in disguise 
plebeian girls at night and on Sundays, the licen- 
tious Carlos carries on his nefarious schemes in 
disguise. At one time he is pursued by the 
enraged husband of Madame Giron, and at 
another time by Hernani, of whose sweetheart 
the crafty king is planning an infamous seizure. 
Like Franz Moor, the youthful Carlos is a materi- 
alist, a sensualist, the very antithesis of Hernan, 
who dreams of a spiritual union with his lover. 
Yet the vicious character of Carlos is allowable 
in dramatic art, since what is reprehensible in 
the king is finally adjusted in the emperor. 

In the progress of the drama Don Carlos is pre- 
sented to us not only as a humorous king Jjesting 
with his courtiers, not only as a frivolous young 
monarch engaged in schemes of base intrigues, 
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but also as a magnanimous emperor transformed 
by a worthy ambition and by the contemplation 
of new and weighty responsibilities. This violent 
contrast, characteristic of Hugo, is so skillfully 
managed that we are not shocked by its repre- 
sentation. It is an admirable picture of the rise 
of an individual, of the development and revolu- 
tion of a character. As Hernani is one man as 
long as he is a bandit, and becomes another as 
soon as he is pardoned and restored to his former 
estate, and as Gomez is one man until the desire 
for revenge takes possession of him, so Don 
Carlos is one man until he is elected emperor, 
when his transformation becomes complete. In 
the famous monologue of the fourth act Carlos 
is seen experiencing a great Cornelian struggle 
between love and duty, in which the latter tri- 
umphantly wins. The transformation is not so 
much in the nature of a miraculous conversion 
as it is a natural transition, like that of Shake- 
speare’s Henry V, from youth to manhood, from 
a period of thoughtless and frivolous life to a 
riper, richer, fuller work of maturity. Urged by 
the weight of a great duty, impressed by the 
higher responsibilities suddenly thrust upon him, 
and influenced by the presence of the very spirit 


of his great predecessor, his soul is stirred to its 
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profoundest depths, his better nature triumphs, 
he puts away childish things and becomes a new , 
man. While under the inspiration of this change, | 
he decides to give the world a lesson in clemency, 
just taught him by the spirit of Charlemagne. 
He therefore pardons the bandits, generously 
restoring to the leader his sweetheart and his 
castle. By pardoning Hernani we see his clem- 
ency, and by his failure to pardon Gomez we 
see his impartial justice. Thus his magnanimity, 
generosity, clemency, and justice are beautiful 
promises of a happy and successful reign as 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. Like the 
great characters portrayed in fiction, in whose 
real existence the great creative romancers make 
us believe, the mighty emperor is not shelved 
but begins to carve his splendid career by an 
act of mercy and justice which appeals to our 
imagination. 

Unlike the male characters of the drama, 
Dofia Sol, in whom we have the dramatic study 
of an almost perfect woman, does not suggest a 
striking antithesis in her characteristics. On the 
contrary, her character is consistent, she being 
possessed of but one strong passion, —love. Her 
individuality is carefully portrayed, though we 


are not given a detailed description of her features 
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from the standpoint of material beauty. Judging 
from the few natural touches that are given, and 
from the effects of her beauty upon her three 
suitors, we do not feel that she lacks any of those 
physical qualities or personal charms that belong 
to a woman of unusual grace and beauty. The 
young and handsome Dofa Sol, whose father 
was a count and shed his blood in torrents for 
the king, is affianced to the old duke, Ruy 
Gomez, her uncle; but she herself is in love with 
the young bandit Hernani, who visits her every 
evening in disguise. She is of noble birth, and is 
proud and jealous of her blood. In spite of her 
noble descent, however, she would rather live 
hungry, poor, and in exile with her Hernani, 
whom she calls her lion and her king, than be 
an empress with an emperor. 

Several references are made to the magnetic 
effects of Dona Sol’s soft, piercing black eyes, 
which are two mirrors, two rays, two torches, and 
which remind us of the exquisite raven-black 
eyes of the dark lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Hernani enjoys her songs and glances, and his 
soul wants to see itself in her eyes, which shine 
like stars in the darkness. Flames from her eyes, 
whose flash is his joy and whose smile is light, 


inundate his eyelids. Like Juliet, “she doth 
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teach the torches to burn bright, and her eye 
discourses.” Hernani might have said of her as 
Romeo said of Juliet: 


Two of the fairest stars in all the heavens, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 


Our heroine is kind and gentle; her soul is 
calm, pure, lofty, and beautiful; her brow is peace- 
ful and pure; her step is graceful; she grows 
like a flower in the shadow; she weeps, blushes, 
and is ingenuous; she sings with tears in her 
black eyes, which become wet with the tears of 
rage; and she is an angel, a flower, a Venus, and 
a treasure of beauty which makes a king jealous. 
Hernani wishes to hear her celestial voice, for 
her word is a song in which there is nothing 
human. Dofta Sol’s costume is white, the em- 
blem of innocence and immaculate purity. She 
is inspired with lofty aspirations and has a long- 
ing desire for immortality. 

Like Juliet, with whom she has much in com- 
mon, Dofa Sol is an eminently practical woman. 
She asks Hernani not to blame her strange audac- 
ity in proposing to follow him to the mountains, 
for where he goes she will go. She plans the 


clandestine meeting and the flight. Frustrated 
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in her first plan, she again proposes flight. She 
insists on following him even to the scaffold. 
When confronted by Carlos, who is trying to 
drag her off, she snatches his dagger and threat- 
ens to kill him if he advances one step towards 
her. Although this is excellent storm-and-stress 
or melodramatic realism, yet we feel that she is 
made of heroic stuff. In the climax where she 
surrenders herself to Carlos rather than allow 
him to take the head of either Gomez or Hernani, 
she compels the wonder-struck king to exclaim 
that a man, in touching Dona Sol, becomes 
either an angel or a monster. While it is true 
she goes away with the young king as his hos- 
tage, at the same time she does not forget to 
carry her dagger concealed in her bosom. Finally, 
in the last balcony scene she rises to the occasion, 
pleads earnestly for the life of her lover, yields to 
the inevitable, and dies bravely by the side of her 
lion of the mountains. 

At the same time Dojia Sol’s practical turn of 
mind does not prevent her from being spiritual 
and poetical. She has longings of the “blue- 
flower” type. After the fashion of the romantic 
characters of the time, she possesses a feeling for 
nature. This characteristic betrays the artifice 


of the author, who is nothing if not lyrical, and 
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yet there is evident in all his splendid lyrical 
passages a touch of the nature and realism of 
contemporary life. The best illustration of Dofia 
Sol’s appreciation of nature is found in the last 
balcony scene, where she and Hernani are alone 
after the noise of the wedding festivities has sub- 
sided. She is supremely happy and is weeping 
for joy. She asks Hernani to come and see the 
beautiful night. “ While we sleep,” says the en- 
raptured woman, “nature half-waking lovingly 
watches over us. There is not a cloud in the sky. 
All like ourselves is at rest. Come, breathe with 
me the air perfumed by the rose. No more 
lights, no more noise. Silence reigns everywhere. 
Even while you were speaking just now the 
moon rose upon the horizon; its glimmering 
light and your voice both went to my heart.” 
Presently, when the silence becomes too ominous 
and profound, she asks her lover if he would not 
like to see some star in the distance or hear some 
tender and sweet voice sing. She herself would 
hear the song of some bird in the fields or of a 
nightingale lost in the darkness, or the sound of 
some flute in the distance. “ For music is sweet; 
it fills the soul with harmony, and, like a divine 
chorus, it awakens a thousand voices which make 
melody in the heart.” When suddenly she hears 
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the fatal blast of Hernani’s horn, she exclaims 
that her prayer is heard, and tells him how she 
likes to hear the sound of the horn in the depth 
of the woods. Another example of this enchant- 
ing poetry, whose melodious notes we can never 
forget, is found in the catastrophe, where Donia 
Sol, dying of poison, tenderly pleads with Her- 
nani to be calm, for “ We are going presently to 
expand our wings together towards new and 
brighter lights. With an even flight we are set- 
ting sail towards a better world.” 

While the other important characters of the 
drama are possessed of several passions, the sole 
passion of Dofia Sol is love, her most striking 
and beautiful characteristic. It is genuine ro- 
mantic love, based on instinct. It is love that 
hopeth all things and endureth all things. 
Though MHernani is distrustful, jealous, and 
scornful, yet her love is strong enough to endure 
it all. It disdains all social barriers and makes 
her prefer the disinherited exile and wandering 
bandit to the powerful lord or emperor. Love 
is her sole existence. Aimer, Cest vivre, Cest agir. 
She loved Hernani out of pity, out of admiration, 
“for the dangers he had passed,” for the mystery 
of his destiny, because she cannot help loving 


him, and yet, unlike Chiméne, she does not 
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know why she loves. Like many romantic lovers 


from Shakespeare to Ibsen, she cannot explain 
the origin or source of love; she does not know 


Where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head. 


Nor does she know why she must follow her 
lover: “ Are you my demon or my angel? I do 
not know, but I am your slave. Listen. Go where 
you will, I will go. Remain or depart, Iam yours. 
Why do I thus? I do not know.” Dofia Sol 
believes that her soul is bound to Hernani for- 
ever, and she looks upon him as a sort of god. 
Her love, exalted by spiritualism, and devoid of 
anything sensual, purifies her soul and brings 
happiness. Without Hernani life would mean 
nothing to her, would be empty, hopeless. With 
him, she entertains lofty aspirations and sweet 
longings for immortality. For them, as for Romeo 
and Juliet, love is the arbiter of life and death. 
Together, full of love and hope and sensible of 
a moral victory, they spread their wings to a new 
and brighter world. Thus our heroine dies, a 
martyr to love. 


THE CHARA CTERVON. VICTOR 
HUGOS*KUY SEAS 


The character of Ruy Blas is one difficult of 
interpretation.. To many critics the brilliant, 
ambitious lackey minister seems as puzzling as 
the young, dreamy Danish prince was to the 
court at Elsinore. Doumic says he is entirely 
too silly. Brunetiére considers his conduct at 
times as improbable and inexplicable. Marzials 
goes so far as to “express disbelief in him alto- 
gether.” A careful analysis of the character of 
Ruy Blas, the details of which are given in the 
subsequent paragraphs of this paper, reveals the 
fact that he is withal a hero far excellence of 
the romantic ideals in literature. 

Before proceeding to this analysis, it is only 
fair to the author to allow him to state his own 
purpose in creating such a character. In his 


1 For the canons of interpretation to be observed in the study of a 
dramatic character, see my articles on “The Characters in Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani,” in the Sewanee Review for April and October, 1905. 
The present article is one of a series of studies in Hugo’s method of 
portraying characters. This study of the character of Ruy Blas, which 
will be perhaps the most exhaustive of all my articles on Hugo’s dra- 
matic characters, is almost wholly inductive. 
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preface to Ruy Blas, Hugo declares that the hero 
represents the struggling and aspiring people 
who have the future but not the present. The 
people for whom Ruy Blas stands are orphans, 
poor, intelligent, and strong; placed very low, 
and aspiring very high; having upon their backs 
the marks of servitude and in their hearts the 
premeditations of genius. Ruy Blas is, therefore, 
to be considered as the symbol of a rising people 
struggling towards the light, and the type of an 
ambitious, longing, dreamy parvenu. 

Hugo’s method of portraying a dramatic char- 
acter is to select a central idea, a logical formula, 
or a social antithesis, and then make his character 
conform to this. The wicked Lucrezia Borgia 
has a true mother’s heart. Into the deformed, 
scheming Triboulet he puts the affection of a 
father. The thoughts and actions of the bandit 
Hernani are worthy of a king. Gomez, who sac- 
rifices even his sweetheart for the sake of his 
honor, is guilty of a most monstrous act of 
revenge. Ruy Blas entertains beneath the cloth- 
ing of a lackey the passions of a king. These 
social antitheses, inevitably exhibiting many and 
varied contradictory qualities in the same char- 
acter, partake of the nature of the epic. As ina 
novel, many individual traits and details, whether 
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important or trivial, essential or accidental, are 
presented. This exaggerated individualization, 
assisted by costumes and disguises, leads naturally 
to a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde dualism. 
As a consequence, most of Hugo’s important 
dramatic characters must be examined and treated 
as two men, one representing the inner life or 
lyricism, the other representing the outer life 
or the epic; or the one standing for one sort 
of a man and the other for exactly the opposite. 
In order, therefore, to interpret intelligently 
and scientifically one of Hugo’s heroes, these 
contradictory qualities must be discovered and 
harmonized. 

This analysis applied to Ruy Blas does not 
progress very far before we discover that Ruy 
Blas, the hero, is both a lackey and a minister. 
His intellectual endowments are strong enough 
to make him a powerful executive, but his social 
qualities and moral characteristics weaken his 
will and make him a dreamer, thereby unfitting 
him for decisive action in critical moments. 
Educated in a “college of science and pride” to 
become a workman, he ends in becoming a lackey. 
Instead of developing his intellectual qualities 
and playing a man’s part in the realities of an 
active life, he grows faint-hearted and spends his 
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time in idleness and ignominy. His inaction 
leads to the forming of a mountain of projects, 
to the longing for wealth, power, and social posi- 
tion, and finally to social degradation and moral 
failure. In view of all this, it is easily seen that 
he is in his natural state when he is a lackey, and 
in a disguised condition when he is a minister; 
that when he is a lackey he is essentially true 
to his character as a whole, and that when he is 
prime minister, though there is still a vestige 
of the lackey left, he is true, above all, to the 
intellectual side, or an accidental phase of his 
character. 

Let us study in the first place this intellectual, 
or accidental, phase of the character of Ruy Blas. 
It is not by his own effort, but through an ex- 
ternal force, that he is raised to the height of 
political power. In this position of a statesman, 
imposed upon him by his master, his own indi- 
viduality is not allowed full sway, but he is 
upheld by the personality of another. As long as 
his practical powers are sustained by this external 
force, he appears great and even colossal. As 
soon, however, as this external power, in the 
form of the exiled Don Salluste, makes its appear- 
ance, Ruy Blas’s own personality becomes in- 


volved, and he lamentably fails. Like the dove 
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under the powerful and irresistible fascination of 
the serpent, Ruy Blas yields to that unaccount- 
able, infatuating exterior force. Up to the sudden 
and unexpected appearance of this exiled master, 
our hero has risen rapidly and displayed remark- 
able powers as a statesman. The fate of the 
young dreamer becomes only the more pathetic 
and tragic when we realize that he is, in his 
political position, the victim not of society, nor 
of his own character, but of a cold, heartless, 
intellectual villain. 

The external power that controls the political 
rise of Ruy Blas is not limited to the revengeful 
Marquis of Finlas. While it is true that the 
latter is the motive force of evil that is pushing 
him on relentlessly, and contrary to the young 
man’s will, there is an opposite motive force of 
good directing his political career towards the 
highest office in the gift of the throne. This 
directing force is none other than the melancholy 
and lonely queen, who instinctively recognizes 
the ability of the young man. Inspired by admi- 
ration for his genius and love for himself, as well 
as by the need of a strong and firm hand to 
guide the nation in its hour of peril, she pro- 
motes him rapidly from the position of equerry 


to that of prime minister. Within the remarkably 
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short period of six months the queen appoints 
him equerry, universal secretary, and prime min- 
ister, decorates him with the golden fleece, and 
creates him Duke of Olmedo. One of the coun- 
cilors, suspecting that some one behind the scenes 
is mysteriously helping him in the attainment of 
these honors,’ suggests that his good fortune is 
due to the queen, who rules over him while he 
rules over them. The queen even goes so far as 
to tell Ruy Blas that he seems to her to be the 
real king, the real master, and frankly acknowl- 
edges to him that it is she who has made him 
mount by degrees to the summit. “ Where God 
should have placed you,” she says, “a woman 
puts you.” 

While the power of evil is directing him from 
afar, the power of good is close at hand. Under 
the immediate influence of this benignant force 
Ruy Blas grows in influence and accomplishes 
splendid achievements for his queen. Not until 
this power is withdrawn and the hostile power 
reappears, does the new prime minister fall. 
Moreover, one external power plans only good 

1 This rapid promotion of Ruy Blas is much more unnatural than 
that of Wallenstein or Claude Melnotte, the former not being of such 


a low station in life as Ruy Blas, and the latter requiring two and a 
half years to rise to the rank of colonel in the French army, where 


promotion is usually quick. 
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for him, and the other plots ultimate evil. When 
the first comes into contact with Ruy Blas’s intel- 
lectual life, there is a tendency to rise, but when 
the latter comes into conflict with this intel- 
lectual life, the personality of the lackey duke is 
involved, and the result of this collision is disas- 
trous. As long, then, as Ruy Blas’s assumed 
character is unknown to one of these external 
powers, all goes well; but as soon as he is in the 
presence of one who penetrates his disguise, 
there is a collapse. His disguise discovered or 
thrown off, he is the dreaming, longing lackey; 
his disguise resumed, he is the intellectual 
prime minister. So far, then, his success is due, 
not to his own passions and deeds, but to events 
and circumstances; not to his own will, but to 
the will of others. This intensified intellectual 
and practical phase of the life of Ruy Blas con- 
tributes to the inconsistency and improbability of 
his character, —a notable mark of the romantic 
literature of the period, and especially of Victor 
Hugo, its ablest and most distinguished exponent. 

Another external force, independent of the 
master and the queen, is fate. The particular 
fatality that relentlessly pursues Ruy Blas is his 
low birth. As long as this social condition re- 


mains in the background, taking no active part 
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in influencing and controlling the career of Ruy 
Blas, his success is assured; but as soon as he 
is in the presence of that external power that is 
cognizant of his social station, this fatality mani- 
fests its power and inevitableness. The fate, there- 
fore, of the young and aspiring lackey is latent 
in his past in the form of his low birth, and in 
his evil genius in the person of the wicked Don 
Salluste; and it can be averted only in part by 
the presence of his good angel in the person of 
the queen. Finally, however, the good in and 
around him is overcome by the evil, symbolized 
by his intriguing master and the fatality of his 
ignoble birth. 

The intellectual and political history of Ruy 
Blas, as influenced by these three external forces, 
is clearly traced in the antecedent action and in 
the progress of the rising action of the drama. 
Like Figaro and Hamlet, he has been to college. 
In this “college of science and pride” he has 
been taught a trade; he therefore knows how to 
do things. He is, furthermore, represented as 
having many accomplishments. He sings, writes 
a fine hand, composes verses, is an orator, and 
has the reputation of being the most accom- 
plished man in Spain. The councilors recognize 


his ability, declaring that they have a master 
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who will be great, a Richelieu, if not an Olivarez. 
Like Melnotte and Clavigo, he is a genius who 
knows everything and can do everything. His 
brilliant and trained mind knows causes and 
effects, wills, judges, and resolves. The queen 
tells him that he has a sublime mind in his head, 
and that genius is his crown. She wonders why 
he is ignorant of nothing, whence comes his 
voice that speaks as the voice of kings ought to 
speak, and why he is as terrible and great as 
God himself would have been. As a minister 
he is capable of decisive acts of will, and knows 
the secret of impelling others to such actions as 
will produce a collision of forces. His oratory is 
impressive and convincing, and his patriotism 
unbounded. Being a man of genius, his actions 
are mysterious to those by whom he is sur- 
rounded. In the absence of his evil master, his 
powerful personality is felt by the whole empire, 
commanding the respect of the councilors and 
the admiration of the queen. His upright char- 
acter and strong personality, when his intel- 
lectual powers are at their highest, win the pure 
and romantic love of the queen, evoking from 
her the remarkable declaration: “I give you my 
soul. Queen for all, for you I am only a woman.” 


Thus his intellectual qualifications are sufficient ; 
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but his moral and social qualities, his character 
and personality are insufficient to enable him to 
attain complete and final success. Genius with- 
out birth cannot make a minister out of a lackey 
or a nobleman out of a peasant. There is, thus, 
according to Hugo’s logical formula of social 
antitheses, an external barrier between the upper 
and lower classes. With him, blood does tell. 
Furthermore, costume assists in indicating the 
intellectual and political life of Ruy Blas. It 
helps to distinguish his social rank and to bring 
out the antitheses. It is not so much an histor- 
ical costume as an artistic one, for it is adapted to 
the character rather than to the epoch. By the 
use of costume the dominant traits, passions, 
moods, and particular temperament of a char- 
acter may be made known. The appropriate use 
of costume lends an element of concreteness and 
individuality to a character. When Don Salluste, 
for example, introduces Ruy Blas at court, the 
latter is clothed in a costume befitting his new 
station. He puts on a scarf of the latest style, 
and wears a magnificent sword, with a splendid 
hilt of the workmanship of the famous engraver 
Gil; he also wears a hat. Later, in the recogni- 
tion scene between him and the queen, Ruy Blas 


is magnificently clothed, with a mantle falling 
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over his left arm. In the council chamber he is 
arrayed in black velvet, with a cloak of scarlet 
velvet, wearing a white feather in his cap and 
the golden fleece on his neck. These costumes 
are symbolic, the black indicating seriousness 
and dignity, the scarlet being emblematic of his 
power as prime minister. 

By means of costume, moreover, Hugo can 
easily disguise his characters. He not only con- 
stantly uses this scenic process, but he frequently 
abuses it. Rochester, in Cromwell, is disguised 
as a Puritan and Ormond as a Roundhead. Her- 
nani is disguised as a bandit, and on one occa- 
sion he employs the melodramatic device of a 
double disguise, — that of a bandit and a pilgrim. 
Ruy Blas is disguised as a nobleman. As Franz 
Moor’s conscience could be stretched to suit the 
occasion, so this disguise can be assumed or dis- 
carded at will. This changing of the costume to 
suit the character and the occasion, a device 
employed so strikingly by Shakespeare, Schiller, 
and Scott, not to mention other great romantic 
writers, facilitates the portrayal of concrete com- 
plex characters, with all their numerous qualities, 
whether consistent or contradictory. It is char- 
acteristic, too, rather of comedy than of tragedy, 


and aids Hugo very materially in illustrating his 
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theory of the mixture of tones in the same 
composition, and, more particularly, of the min- 
gling of the grotesque and the sublime in the 
same character. 

In passing from the accidental to the essential, 
from the assumed character to the real character, 
it will be necessary to note that this element of 
the intellectual will also form a part of the real 
and complete personality of Ruy Blas. Like 
Shakespeare’s women who, disguised as men, 
preserve their sex-distinguishing characteristics, 
Ruy Blas, as a lackey, nevertheless possesses to 
a certain extent that mental quality which had 
been developed to its highest capacity by means 
of a certain concentration of his innate powers, 
aided by great crises and external wills. These 
external forces largely eliminated, he falls back 
naturally and inevitably upon his own resources 
both of natural endowments and of acquired 
powers. All of these traits combined form his 
peculiar individuality, and it is this individual- 
ity or personality that determines and controls 
his actions. The sum of all these traits, attain- 
ments, experiences, and deeds, assisted by power- 
ful and striking situations as well as by out- 
ward forces and circumstances, forms his real 


character. 
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This real character of Ruy Blas is seen in its 
highest and completest form when he is in the 
presence of both Don Salluste and the queen; 
for he is then both lackey and minister. It is on 
such occasions that he is in possession and com- 
mand of all his complex powers, faculties, and 
characteristics. It is at that point, when to the 
queen he is minister and to her enemy he is 
lackey, that he kills Don Salluste. He is great 
when he throws off his disguise and confesses to 
the queen his treasonable duplicity. Then his 
strength of will, powerful intellect, versatility, 
quickness, and skill are almost as remarkable as 
those of Iago and Don Salluste. Like Corneille’s 
heroes, his will is then unconquerable. His own 
will, assisted by the external force of good, can 
do wonders. When Ruy Blas is in the presence 
of the queen, his will is able to struggle against 
his fatality and finally to triumph over it. His 
will, seconded by love, his good angel, wins over 
fatality seconded by his evil genius. His sin of 
will and taint of blood will, it seems, somehow 
end in good. 


O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 
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This real character of Ruy Blas is carefully 
and even minutely portrayed in the text. We are 
reminded from time to time that Ruy Blas is 
intended to be not a mere typical person, with 
general and universal characteristics, but a con- 
crete individual, having certain mental and phys- 
ical qualities, undergoing certain physical, mental, 
and emotional experiences, and entertaining a 
variety of conflicting motives. We are never, 
for one moment, allowed to forget that he has a 
body. The introduction of various little details 
lends reality to the representation of his physical 
existence. His dreams, longings, desires, ambi- 
tions, deeds, failures, and successes are represented 
to our imagination or presented before our eyes. 
His genius and accomplishments, his ministerial 
duties and doings, and his love affairs are equally 
and unequivocally confided sooner or later to the 
public. Though the councilors may wonder at 
his mysterious actions, and though the queen 
may not until the very last know the low origin 
of his birth, yet the spectators know all they 
could possibly need to know to follow intelli- 
gently the workings of his mind, his plans and 
purposes, his motives and deeds, and the suc- 
cesses or failures of his projects. In short, his 


real character, mental, moral, and physical, with 
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all its traits, contradictions, acquisitions, and pos- 
sibilities, is, epically and lyrically, in true romantic 
fashion, revealed to us in concrete form. 

In painting the portrait of Ruy Blas, Hugo 
indicates his physical qualities. True to his 
theory of the portrayal of a romantic character, 
the author provides his hero with a body, giving 
in detail its individual, material, and exterior 
traits and features, which give particular reality 
to the character, however complex it may be. 
By means of numerous local and casual details, 
scrupulously eliminated by the French classical 
writers of tragedy, Hugo gives an exact reproduc- 
tion of a concrete individual. In the first place, 
he endows his creations with a certain age, 
physiognomy, nervous sensibility, and tempera- 
ment. The eye of Ruy Blas, irritated but with- 
out fury, overwhelms the councilors with flashes, 
and his voice speaks like that of kings. The 
queen is charmed by his eyes and captivated by 
his voice. He and Don César so much resemble 
each other that they would be taken for brothers ; 
Don Salluste observes that they have the same 
air and the same visage. When dressed up by 
Don Salluste, Ruy Blas looks like a_ perfect 
nobleman. Specific costumes assist in making 


known his age and physical aspects. Enough 
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distinctive physical traits are added to distinguish 
and individualize his character. Instead of ideal- 
izing these physical traits, as the classicists in- 
sisted should be done-in the interest of universal, 
essential truth, Hugo carefully determines the 
physiognomy in the interest of a particular real- 
ity. Under this canon of romantic dramatic art 
Ruy Blas is represented, not as a moral condition, 
an abstract idea, an ideal figure, or a typical being, 
but as a concrete, real man, having a particular, 
individualized body. 

Not only physical qualities but physical experi- 
ences emphasize Ruy Blas’s physical reality. 
While the physical characteristics of Ruy Blas 
are more sparingly given than is usual in the case 
of Hugo’s heroes, the author more than makes 
up for this paucity of traits by the physical expe- 
riences the lackey minister is made to undergo. 
The antecedent action contributes definite infor- 
mation as to his early education, aspirations, and 
actions. He himself tells us that he was an 
orphan, born among the people, and educated in 
a “college of science and pride.” He speaks of 
that happy time of joy and sorrow when he lived 
homeless, when he was hungry in the day and 
cold at night, but when he was free. He and 


Don César sang together at dawn, and in the 
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evening slept together beneath the starlit sky. 
He passed whole days, pensive and idle, before 
some magnificent palace, watching the duchesses 
come in and go out. One day, dying of hunger 
upon the pavement, the thriftless young man 
picked up a piece of bread where he found it. 
When he was twenty years old, believing in his 
genius, the idle dreamer, walking barefooted in 
the roads, lost himself in meditations upon the 
lot of humanity. Lately he has been living in 
Don Salluste’s mysterious house, the companion 
and master of two black mutes. He waits every 
day in the passageway to catch a glimpse of the 
queen, with whom he is in love, and of whom he 
dreams every night. He gathers German blue 
flowers, out of which he makes bouquets, and, 
like Romeo and Ne’er-Do-Well, he climbs at 
night over walls and iron gratings in order to 
place these bouquets upon a bench in the park 
where the queen can get them. 

As we pass, however, from the antecedent 
action to the action proper of the drama, these 
various details, marking his actual physical expe- 
riences, become, of course, much more numerous. 
The aspiring lackey continues to provide the 
queen with flowers, even daring to accompany 


one of his bouquets. with a letter. In the course 
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of the action he is represented as wearing and 
changing various articles of dress, standing with 
head uncovered, shaking hands, bowing, address- 
ing the councilors, writing and signing letters, 
closing the door, opening a window, falling upon 
a chair, cutting his hand, carrying messages, 
trembling, tottering, swooning, picking up and 
kissing a piece of lace, crossing his arms, kneeling 
to the queen, raising his eyes to heaven, locking 
a door, walking with great strides up and down 
the room, praying in a church, drawing a phial 
from his bosom, weeping, hiding his head in his 
hands, reading a letter by the light of a lamp, 
taking the queen by the hands or holding her in 
his arms, seizing the sword of Don Salluste, 
pushing him into a closet, killing the revengeful, 
heartless villain, and finally dying. 

Thus we have represented, not to our imagi- 
nation simply but almost wholly before our very 
eyes, the hero’s physical attitudes, emotions, and 
actions. In this way romantic drama emphasizes 
the drama of life at the expense of the drama of 
conscience, the physiological at the expense of 
the psychological. While the classical dramatist 
presents the inner life of its heroes rather than 
the outer life, romantic drama emphasizes the 
outer rather than the inner. Instead of selecting 
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a few general traits and experiences, the romantic 
dramatist gives a multiplicity of details, many of 
them necessarily trivial He endows his hero 
not with a few essential qualities but with a 
number of accidental characteristics. A premium 
and an emphasis are thus placed upon the com- 
monplace, the trivial, and the insignificant. Ruy 
Blas is thereby presented not as an abstract idea 
but as a concrete reality. He stands not for the 
nobility, but for the people, the masses, and in 
order to symbolize the people it was necessary to 
make him a complex, concrete being. 

Ruy Blas is furthermore endowed with certain 
distinguishing mental, moral, and social qualities, 
certain individualizing emotions and _ passions, 
and is made to undergo various mental experi- 
ences. He has a fine mind, but when the influ- 
ence of his good angel is withdrawn he suffers 
from a weak will. Being a man of genius he 
indulges in daydreaming, building a mountain 
of projects and longing to do great things. As 
a minister he is able, brilliant, eloquent, great, 
powerful, practical, sagacious, firm, courageous, 
patriotic, hopeful, honest, upright, intoxicated with 
power, and self-sufficient. As a lover he is true, 
loyal, sincere, considerate, proud, passionate, jeal- 
ous, fascinated, melancholy, despondent, suffering, 
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despairing, and mad. As a lackey, or rather 
perhaps as a man, he is all these and more, with 
the exception, as pointed out above, that as a 
minister his intellectual qualities are emphasized 
and intensified by his peculiar environment. The 
lackey is represented, more or less fully, in the 
text, as respectful, obedient, faithful, discreet, 
cautious, timorous, sensitive, ambitious, longing, 
dreaming, purposeless, given to reverie, morbid, 
religious, sentimental, poetical, diffident, discon- 
certed, hopeless, fearless, fatal, patient, good, 
honorable, inexorable, and infatuated. As a man, 
Ruy Blas possesses, however paradoxical the state- 
ment may seem, all these qualities, which are now 
to be brought into harmony with one another. 
Possessed of these various qualities and fac- 
ulties, animated by these numerous emotions 
and passions, and actuated by these conflicting 
motives, Ruy Blas, like Hernani, symbolizes the 
modern complex man. A hero incarnating such 
a multiplicity of contradictory powers, passions, 
and motives cannot help engaging in many 
struggles, both inward and outward. His own 
will is in unremitting conflict with itself, and 
constantly meeting with active and determined 
opposition and persecution from without. His 
character is being continuously molded and 
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developed by circumstances, by obstacles seemingly 
insurmountable, by superior external forces, by a 
relentless fatality, and by his own acts, thoughts, 
and aspirations. His fate is thus determined 
both by his own deeds, errors, and weaknesses, 
and by external powers over which he has no 
control. Artistically, his fall, latent in his deeds, 
whether crimes or mistakes, and in his environ- 
ment, is inevitable and indispensable. 

Ruy Blas, like many of Hugo’s other characters, 
is endowed with contradictory qualities and actu- 
ated by discordant motives. His inconsistent 
actions are presented, explained, and harmonized 
in various ways. In the first place, while most 
dramatic writers represent characters serving as 
foils to each other, Hugo enlarges the field of the 
art of characterization by making a character 
serve as a foil to himself. Instead of representing 
the classical simplicity of character and singleness 
of motive, necessitated by the narrow rules of 
time, place, and action, which limit the classical 
dramatist to one mood or one crisis, Hugo ex- 
tends the time and place indefinitely so as to 
include many moods and many crises. By this 
means the development of character, a variety 
of emotions, passions, and qualities, and a num- 
ber of important events and great crises can be 
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exhibited without violating probability or natural- 
ness. This question of probability or naturalness 
of an action does not, however, trouble Hugo, 
whose violent and improbable mixture of dis- 
similar elements in the same drama and anti- 
thetical traits in the same character has become 
a commonplace of Hugo criticism. 

Another method of presenting apparently irrec- 
oncilable qualities and actions is to employ the 
comic and melodramatic device of disguises. 
Opposed to a hero’s real character is his assumed 
character, and this assumed character is indicated 
by a disguise of some sort. While Iago is two- 
faced and Tartuffe is a hypocrite, Ruy Blas, like 
Hernani, shows his double character by means 
of costumes. Shakespeare’s Edgar and Hamlet 
assume the disguise of madness. Nor is this 
idea of a double rdle confined to the moderns, 
for the Zeus of A%schylus and the Admetus of 
Euripides, among others, exhibited inconsistent 
phases of character. 

Furthermore, Hugo, like Scott, often empha- 
sizes this element of antithesis in another and 
a striking manner: he employs the device of 
allowing a character to lay fantastic stress upon 
one virtue or passion or motive at the expense 


of others. Gomez, for example, engages in a 
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great struggle between love and honor, in which 
the latter wins; but later vengeance triumphs 
over honor. Rather than violate his oath Her- 
nani would say, with Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
in Jvanhoe, “ Many a law, many a commandment 
have I broken, but my word never.” Don César, 
the friend and companion of Ruy Blas, is guilty 
of innumerable crimes against the state, the 
church, and humanity, but all Don Salluste’s 
persuasion, threats, and bribes cannot induce him 
to assist the villain in wreaking vengeance upon 
a weak and helpless woman. Like the Corsair, 
the names of many of Hugo’s characters are 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 
It is in this fantastic way that Hugo makes a 
character serve as a foil to himself, and display 
characteristics and motives that are absolutely 
incongruous and contradictory. This manner of 
portraying a character, which has been facetiously 
called antithesis raised to the second degree, is a 
striking illustration of Hugo’s theory of the min- 
gling of the sublime and the grotesque in art. The 
author is, so to speak, “consistently inconsistent.” 
Hugo is not the only writer of modern times 
who ascribes contradictory qualities to the same 
character. No less a dramatist than Shakespeare 


deigns to present a man—somo et vir —with 
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his manifold qualities, many of them being 
opposite or inconsistent. Opposite qualities and 
incompatible moral forces are carefully blended 
in his Henry V, Coriolanus, and Angelo. In a 
most impressive manner the character of Julius 
Cesar is made to appear as possessed of the 
most noble and sublime endowments, as well as 
of low and trivial traits. The character of Brutus 
illustrates how it takes a combination of dissimilar 
qualities to make a man; 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 
The contradictions are thus completely and artis- 
tically harmonized. 

This element of medizvalism is exemplified, 
also, in the early dramas of Schiller and in one or 
two of Goethe’s plays. The robber Moor gives 
his money to orphans and supports promising 
young men at college. Goethe’s Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen and Faust have “two souls in their 
breast,” which are engaged in constant warfare 
with each other. Later, also, German roman- 
ticism is full of “ reduplication of selves.” 

In English romanticism Scott and Byron are 
particularly remarkable for their portrayal of 


characters possessing contradictory qualities, the 
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characters of the former being revealed by their 
outward actions and those of the latter by their in- 
ward conflicts. The deformed and eccentric Meg 
Merrilies, the “harlot, thief, witch, and gypsy,” is 
noted for her virtuous deeds. Macaulay, in his 
essay on Byron, speaks of certain characters of 
Byron, like Manfred and Sardanapalus, as having 
contradictory qualities; as being exhibited in a 
sharp antithetical way; as having ascribed to them 
as many contradictory qualities as possible; as 
being made up of startling contrasts, disgusting 
inconsistencies, and grotesque, monstrous traits. 

One of the first characteristics of Ruy Blas 
that strikes our attention is his ambition. Like 
Melnotte, his prototype, he had in his early youth 
he knew not what ambition. Without the spur, 
however, of external powers such as the planning 
of Don Salluste and the love of the queen, his 
ambition becomes that of a chimerical déclassé. 
With the help of these forces his ambition knows 
no reasonable bounds. His ambition is not such 
as to make him say, with Macbeth, 

I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, 

but rather he could say to himself, 


What thou wouldst highly, that wouldst thou holily. 
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Nor is his ambition personal, like that of Mac- 
beth; nor is it regardless of the public welfare, 
like that of Hotspur. Like Lady Macbeth, he 
thinks only of the interest of his lover, or, like 
Brutus, of his country; and like Hamlet, he feels 
that the world is out of joint, and that he was 
born to set it right; but also, as in the case of 
the Danish prince, he finds that evil is too cun- 
ning, too strong for him. He pitied the misfor- 
tunes of Spain, and believed that the world 
needed him; but in himself he was not equal to 
the task of a statesman or a reformer. His ambi- 
tion has been fitly called the ambition of equality, 
making him rise to the height of the queen or 
causing her to fall to his own level. 

By the side of this definite, active ambition of 
Ruy Blas is an indefinite, passive ambition, char- 
acterized by a certain vague longing to do some- 
thing or to be somebody. While at college he 
became a dreamer instead of a workman. He 
passed his days and nights in fruitless meditations 
upon the lot of human beings, in cherishing an 
indescribable, indefinite ambition in his heart, in 
building air castles, in entertaining fond but 
unavailing hopes, and in fostering a belief in his 
genius. This idealist, dreaming the dreams of 
youth, indulging in vain speculations, proposing 
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to himself tasks to which he is unequal, dreaming 
of the impossible and the unattainable, yearning 
for something just beyond his reach, spends his 
time in that morbid reflection which leads to 
inaction and failure. Whatever resolution he 
may form is “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” His academic and philosophical mind, 
when suddenly brought into contact with the 
strenuous world of action, wastes too much pre- 
cious time in “thinking too precisely on the event.” 
Naturally there is only one destiny for such 
impractical longings, and that is practical failure. 
Such men as Hamlet, Lorenzo, Brutus, Posa, 
Karl Moor, Wallenstein, Parzival, Werther, René, 
Manfred, Hernani, and Ruy Blas, however high- 
minded, cultivated, and well-intentioned they may 
be, are looked upon by practical men as visionary, 
impractical, ingenuous, unbalanced, and devoid of 
common sense. 

Such dreamers, while, as in the case of Ruy 
Blas, they often attain almost the topmost round 
of fortune’s ladder, suffer eventually ignominious 
failures. Like Moses, they get in sight of the 
promised land, but they are unable to reach the 
final goal for which they have longed and yearned. 
Their impractical longings are unrealized, their 


idealistic dreams are. shattered, and their splendid 
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air castles have toppled to ruin. The somnambu- 
list Ruy Blas wakes too late from his dreams, and 
then he realizes that he has been only a dreamer. 
He learns too late that “life is real, life is earnest.” 
As a result, partly of this dreaminess, Ruy Blas 
neglects to anticipate the return of his master, 
and wanders aimlessly through the town, instead 
of taking vigorous measures against the villain. 
His ultimate fall is due, therefore, not to crime 
but to weakness, and this weakness is his dreamy, 
imaginative nature, the idleness and indolence of 
genius, a sort of dole far niente. Like Waverley, 
Ruy Blas is rather a creature of imagination than 
of reason. 

This mystic yearning of Ruy Blas is likewise 
characteristic of romanticism. He is one of those 
idle dreamers who are often daring enough to 
gather flowers from alpine heights or pluck them 
from the brink of some abrupt declivity or im- 
pending precipice. The more insignificant, indefi- 
nite, and difficult of attainment the object of their 
longing desires, the greater the endeavor to obtain 
it. Their longing is of the blue-flower type, that 
mysterious something as distant and of as vague 
a color as the sky itself. Somehow or other they 
have intimations or catch glimpses of the unat- 


tainable objects of their pining, long before they 
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assume definite shape in their mind or appear 
visible to the naked eye. They are never quite 
sure as to whether these objects are material or 
spiritual. They do not know whether they are 
to be discovered finally in the sky, on the sea, in 
the desert, or in the solitude of woods or caves. 
Their minds are so filled with hazy, dim, mys- 
terious aspirations that they cannot determine 
whether their ideal happiness or perfect bliss is 
to be enjoyed in this world or in the world 
to come. 

The desires of these romantic, longing souls 
are often purposeless, unutterable, and insatiable. 
As a consequence of this daydreaming, these 
seekers after ideal and unattainable happiness 
become restless, discontented, vacillating, lan- 
guishing, moody, incapable of action, aimless 
wanderers, and victims of the maladie du stécle. 
To them that purpose which leads to activity is 
absurd. To Lucinda industry and utility are the 
“angels of death with the flaming swords, who 
stand in the way of man’s return to Paradise.” 
They cannot think of following a calling or 
adopting a profession. They cannot endure the 
exertion or the restraint of forming useful pur- 
poses or industrious habits. Ne’er-Do-Well is a 


vagrant idler, who lies under the trees, playing 
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his zither, or holds some insignificant post ob- 
tained under the influence of his lady. Manfred 
delights in wandering alone in the wilderness or 
upon the mountain tops, in gazing upon the tor- 
rent or the stars, and in listening to the sighing 
of the autumn winds. Ruy Blas, who passed his 
youth in idleness and longing, asked himself the 
question, “Why work?” Such dreamers are often 
men of genius, not subject to the laws of ordinary 
men. To them fortune comes as in a night, only 
to forsake them in as brief a time. They sow the 
wind and reap the whirlwind. And yet the great- 
est achievements and discoveries of mankind 
have been accomplished by men of restless long- 
ings and insatiable desires. 

The pathway of history and literature is strewn 
with just such wrecks. Nations and individuals 
have alike failed to realize completely their high- 
est ambitions, deepest longings, and noblest aspi- 
rations. The Hebrews sought the promised land, 
and the Christians saw visions of the New Jeru- 
salem. The old Greeks were constantly indulging 
in vague dreams about happy lands out beyond 
their reach, or about far-off golden fleeces. Medi- 
zeval peoples explored the seas, trying to find the 
happy isles, made crusades to redeem and restore 
the Holy City, went in quest of the Holy Grail, 
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and wandered over land and sea in search of 
utopias and beautiful paradises. Hamlet was 
filled with desires and speculations, but was im- 
potent to accomplish his noble purposes. The 
hero in Klinger’s Sturm und Drang, who had an 
“indefinite craving for boundless activity,” be- 
came a day-laborer, in order to be something. 
The restless Rousseau, tormented by a thousand 
aimless and insatiable desires, was thoroughly dis- 
contented with himself and his surroundings. 
The unhappy, wandering René, dissatisfied with 
life and incapable of resolute, definite action, 
failed to accomplish his most ardent wishes. 
Many of the heroes of Byron, another restless, 
discontented spirit, were incapable of forming 
any definite plan of action or of satisfying any 
of their passionate yearnings. These romantic 
heroes, because of their aspirations which remain 
always indefinite and incompletely fulfilled, have 
been fitly compared to a Gothic cathedral. Even 
Tennyson, inspired by the Christian injunction, 
“ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,” would have the Unattainable shadowed 
forth, would have man rise step by step to higher 
snes scale the mighty stair 

Whose landing place is wrapped about with clouds 
Of glory of Heaven, 
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That slope through darkness up to God, 


and keep before the mind that 


far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


On the way, however, to this ultimate perfection 
and this distant consummation there are neces- 
sarily countless wrecks. 

Closely related to this dreaming and longing 
of Ruy Blas is his morbid melancholy, which, 
however, is not so pronounced as that of the 
queen. His grave and moody disposition places 
him among those melancholy heroes who owe 
their origin to northern climes. Werther, René, 
Childe Harold, possessed of this sad and incurable 
gloom of mind (which was unknown to the 
ancients, but cultivated by medizeval Christian 
peoples, and developed to its highest power by 
the moderns), indulge freely in their somber rev- 
eries. Like them, Ruy Blas is sorrowful, senti- 
mental, and has intuitions of his fatal destiny. 
While he may have meditated self-destruction 
like Hamlet, and may have actually committed 
suicide, like Cato, he did not, like Chatterton, 
decide on suicide from the first. Unlike Chat- 


terton, who ceased to struggle as soon as he 
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discovered he could not finish his work accord- 
ing to contract, Ruy Blas struggles on. Unlike 
Dumas’s Antonio, who would kill the woman he 
cannot possess, Hugo’s hero does all he can, as 
Nebout points out, to save her whom he loves 
from the humiliation of a compromising position. 

This pensive melancholy of Ruy Blas, caused 
by the fatality of his low birth and by his love 
for the queen,— who is a married woman and 
therefore to him an unattainable object, for whom 
he can only long and suffer, —1is peculiarly ro- 
mantic. This inconsolable state of melancholy, 
belonging to and even caressed by the great 
romantic heroes, is usually brought about by a 
hopeless love, a strange fatality, or by some mys- 
terious object or condition of external nature. 
Among those mysterious manifestations and ob- 
jects of nature that induce this feeling of mourn- 
ful melancholy are the murmuring of brooks 
and rills, the quiet rolling of deep rivers, the 
noise of the waves surging upon the seashore, 
the rustling of the leaves, the waving of the tops 
of the trees, the sighing of the winds, the tread 
of wild beasts, the approach of night, the soft 
light of the moon, twilight, midnight, the dawn- 
ing of the day; the solitudes of the mountains, of 


the deserts, of the primeval forests; and the sense 
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of loneliness experienced in the depths of the 
forests, upon the cliffs, on the seashore, and in 
the presence of the wide expanse of nature. 

The text contains several definite allusions to 
the melancholy of Ruy Blas. He regards his 
education at the hands of charity as a sad favor, 
and recalls the sorrowful hour, four years ago, 
when he parted from Don César, the happy 
Bohemian companion of his youth. In mourn- 
ful tones he reviews the unhappy and profitless 
experiences of these four years, filled with ambi- 
tious dreams and towering air castles, — projects 
which have ended in finding him only a lackey. 
When told by his jolly friend to hope, since fate 
has its ebb and flow, our hero incredulously 
shakes his head, dolefully remarking that the 
Marquis of Finlas is his master. Again, he can- 
not hope, because he has within his breast a 
flaming-toothed hydra, pressing his heart in its 
ardent folds. In gloomy words he tells Don 
César that if the latter should invent, imagine, 
suppose, or seek something strange, mad, un- 
heard of, he could not divine the gulf into which 
the lackey’s fatal destiny is dragging him — he is 
in love with the queen! His melancholy is fur- 
ther increased by his jealousy of the king, Don 


Guritan, and those young lords who daily enjoy 
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the presence of the queen at court. He would 
sell his soul to the devil to be one of these young 
lords; he would damn his soul to be able, as they 
are able, to approach the queen in clothing that 
is not degrading. 

Even his love is tinged with a somber hue. 
Falling down exhausted and pale before Don 
César, Ruy Blas declares that he loves the queen 
to distraction, and begs his companion to aban- 
don a miserable madman who entertains with 
horror beneath the habit of a valet the passions 
of a king. After Ruy Blas has become prime 
minister he writes a love letter to the queen, in 
which his melancholy seems to have gotten a 
deeper hold on him. “Madam,” writes he, “ be- 
neath your feet, in the darkness, there is a man 
who loves you, lost in the night which shrouds 
him; who suffers, an earthworm in love with a 
star; .. . and who is dying below while you are 
shining above.” He declares that he is an un- 
happy man who loves the queen with a genuine 
love. He thinks of her as the blind man thinks 
of day. He sees her from afar, from below, from 
the depths of darkness. When he thinks the 
queen is secure his melancholy returns and 
causes him to wish to die. He indulges in som- 


ber and tender reflections on his inability to see 
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her dress or her smile, to hear her foot or her 
voice, and finally to have his irresolute eyes 
intoxicated by her glances. 

The melancholy of the lackey minister is seen, 
furthermore, in his willingness or desire to die. 
Time and again he declares that he is unhappy, 
and ready to die. An abyss yawns in his heart. 
He suffers tortures; is a prey to a profound rev- 
erie; experiences ennui; contemplates with ter- 
ror the height from which he has fallen; is no 
longer but a storm-twisted reed; his reason is 
caught in a whirlwind of terror and rage; is sur- 
rounded by night. From such a morbid state of 
mind he realizes himself that only death can 
relieve him. Finally he meets his destiny, miser- 
able, abject, and broken-hearted. He meets the 
fate that so often befalls those depressed by 
melancholia, — suicide. 

The primary cause of the melancholy of Ruy 
Blas is the fatality of his birth. As in the case 
of most romantic heroes afflicted with the maladze 
du siécle,a fatality attends him at his birth and 
pursues him inexorably till his death. Whatever 
efforts he may make to throw off this fatality are 
made in vain. Although he may almost reach 
the goal of his ambition, he is doomed to failure, 


(often an ignominious one) in the end. His 
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character is inevitably modified by circumstances, 
and, like Hernani, he can only expect a somber 
end to a somber life. In the various crises of his 
life he is always aware of the direful presence 
and relentless pursuit of this exterior force. He 
recognizes on every hand the return of his mis- 
fortune, the gulf into which his destiny plunges 
him, and that his fall is irremediable. Haunted 
by such a fatality, he becomes dazed, melancholy, 
discontented, weak of will, hopeless, insane, and 
at last indifferent to his surroundings and his 
fate. Though the fated man may at times appar- 
ently forget or struggle against this fatal force, 
his freedom from its power is only imaginary or 
temporary. In the powerful scenes of the climax, 
when Ruy Blas feels for the moment secure, his 
wicked master returns, and the lackey exclaims, 
in pitiful and pathetic words, “I was turned to- 
ward the angel, and the demon appeared.” The 
sudden rising up of his fatal past, somewhat like 
the old Greek ancestral curse, is too much for 
the lackey minister, and he hopelessly, irrevoca- 
bly falls——a victim, not of his deeds or crimes, 
but of circumstances partly beyond his control. 
The fatality that thus influences and controls the 
emotions and deeds of Ruy Blas, and finally 


brings about his ruin, is his ignoble birth. 
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Other dramatic heroes are subject to an inex- 
plicable or unavoidable fatality. There was a 
fatal ancestral curse pronounced upon the house 
of Labdacus, and CEdipus was unable to escape 
this curse. In spite of his earnest and determined 
struggle against this external fate, the Theban 
tyrant succumbs to its implacable pursuit. CEdi- 
pus became a victim of circumstances, his fortune 
not being wholly determined by his character or 
deeds. One of the most pathetic incidents in all 
dramatic literature is found in the climax of the 
Flercules Furens of Euripides, where Hercules, 
after having accomplished successfully all the 
labors assigned him, falls, in the very moment of 
his triumph, a victim of his evil destiny. Ham- 
let, Werther, René, Manfred, Hernani, and many 
others are each followed by some peculiar fatal- 
ity. They recognize that there is a divinity 
that shapes their ends, whatever they may do. 
Justice, hovering over the houses of the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets in order to punish them for 
their feud, pursues Romeo and Juliet even to 
the tomb. Thus, it is seen, this heartless, relent- 
less, avenging fatality does not spare even the 
frail or the innocent. 

As a rule, the fatality pursuing Hugo’s dra- 


matic heroes is connected with their past, in the 
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form of an ancestral curse or a condition attend- 
ing them at their birth. As a consequence there 
is a constant and annoying conflict between the 
hero’s present and his past, the latter winning. 
Except when the hero assumes some disguise, he 
is always conscious of the presence, power, and 
tragic tendency of this fatality. Hernani, the 
bandit, has a foreboding of ill, recognizes the 
“fatal finger on the wall,’ and has an intuition 
of his fatal destiny which rails at him. Rodolfo 
says to Tisbe: “My family is a fatal family. 
There is over us a prediction, a destiny, which 
is accomplished almost inevitably from father to 
son. We kill the one that loves us.” Marion 
Delorme’s past life of impurity rises up against 
her present attempt at being pure. Didier is a 
foundling. Hernani is not only a bandit, but he 
has a father to avenge. Ruy Blas is an orphan 
and becomes a lackey. These different fatalities 
often separate the heroes from their lovers, inter- 
fere with their complete development and ulti- 
mate success, and cause their untimely deaths. 
At any rate, the fatality of Ruy Blas makes him 
utterly despondent and hopeless, leading him to 
commit suicide; and, like Dante’s inscription over 
hell gate, he could say of his fatality, “ Leave all 
hope, ye who enter here.” 
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Another cause of the lackey minister’s melan- 
choly is his love for the unhappy queen. This 
love, tinged with melancholy and imbued with 
sentimentalism, is also genuinely a romantic trait. 
It is always delicate, tender, and considerate; it 
is often ardent and passionate. It is a love that 
uplifts and transforms. With this love its pos- 
sessor can undertake and accomplish all things; 
to him, without this love, life is not worth living. 
Like the love of Dofia Sol for Hernani and of 
Didier for Marion Delorme, Ruy Blas’s love is 
exalting, transcendental, spiritual, purifying his 
heart and life. Neither the love of Ruy Blas nor 
that of the queen contains one element or sugges- 
tion of sensuality. They both live in lofty regions 
of ideal purity and religious sacredness. Their 
love is not of the earth, but of heaven. This love 
for the queen, mingling elements of mediaeval chiv- 
alry and Germanic spiritualism, causes Ruy Blas 
to rise above the mere desire to possess the object 
of his love, and to seek the ideal, perfect, unattain- 
able love which resembles the love of God. 

The lackey loves above his station, loves a 
married woman; he loves that which he can 
never hope to possess. Entertaining this elevat- 
ing, purifying love in his soul, he is ready to 
sacrifice his happiness to his love as cheerfully 
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and as sublimely as Corneille’s heroes sacrifice 
their love to duty. Such love is not pagan, but 
Christian and romantic, the ideal love revived by 
Rousseau’s teachings. Those who are possessed 
of this love become, like Dota Sol and Romeo 
and Juliet, martyrs for the sake of love. This 
holy, divine, self-sacrificing love disdains all social 
barriers or formal ceremonies, and, overcoming all 
material obstacles, leads naturally to a sentimental 
melancholy or a Byronic discontent with life. 
The love of Ruy Blas for the queen is in- 
explicable, making him act like a madman. The 
bewildered young man declares that he does not 
know how this madness grew in his heart. He 
cannot explain to Don César how he came to 
love the queen. “To ask where? how? when? 
why? my blood boils! I love her to distraction ! 
I love her, that’s all” He suffers so violently 
from his love that he falls down, like Othello, 
upon a chair, exhausted and pale. As the queen, 
magnificently dressed, and surrounded by her 
ladies and pages, appears bareheaded beneath 
a scarlet velvet canopy borne by four chamber- 
lains, the distracted Ruy Blas looks at her as if 
absorbed by that splendid vision. This earth- 
worm in love with a star fears no dangers, but 
sheds his blood and risks his life for her; if 
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need be, he would give his soul for the unfortu- 
nate queen. Indeed, after recovering from his 
swoon the infatuated lover, observing that the 
queen has a piece of his lace over her heart, 
declares, like Falstaff and Othello, that he is 
now ready to die. 

This love of the lackey for the queen is unself- 
ish, impetuous, ecstatic, and boundless. In the 
interview in the climax he confesses to the queen 
that he is great and terrible because he loves her, 
because others are trying to crush her, because 
nothing terrifies an ardor so profound, and _ be- 
cause to save her he would save the world. He 
loves her with a genuine love; not with the 
superficial love of Romeo for Rosaline, but with 
the deep, all-absorbing, impetuous love of the 
star-crossed lovers of Verona. He thinks of her 
as the blind man thinks of day, and she dazzles 
him as an angel that one gazes upon. This 
love becomes so spiritual and transcendental that 
when she disappears, after having confessed her 
love to him, the young minister, as if absorbed 
in angelic contemplation, says: “ Before my 
eyes, it is heaven I see! O my God, this is the 
supreme moment of my life. Before me a whole 
world, a world of light, like those paradises we 


see in a dream, opens up, inundating me with 
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life and light. Everywhere within myself, out- 
side of myself, joy, ecstasy, and mystery, and 
intoxication, and pride, and that which upon the 
earth approaches nearest to divinity, love in its 
power and majesty.” Such love is so infinite, 
so incapable of being expressed, that Ruy Blas 
might with propriety have employed Romeo’s 
image of the vast shoreless sea: 

I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 
However, the sea being shoreless, his love being 
boundless, deep, and infinite, its object is un- 
attainable. 

Naturally the love of the melancholy hero for 
the queen makes him jealous of the king, and 
of others who are much in her company or to 
whom she pays particular attentions. He speaks 
frequently of the king’s mode of life, his debil- 
ity, his absence from and neglect of the queen. 
When he returns with the message from the 
king, the disconsolate young equerry exclaimed: 
“She is the wife of another! O frightful jeal- 
ousy!—and of whom! An abyss yawns in 
my heart.” When he is given orders to remain 
in the palace in order to open to the king 


should his majesty return unexpectedly, Ruy 
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Blas swoons. He would, furthermore, sell his 
soul to the devil, to be one of those young 
lords whom he sees enter, like a living insult, 
with feathers in their hats and pride on their 
brows. But his jealousy, characteristic of mel- 
ancholy people, is not serious in its nature nor 
fatal in its results. 

Like many of Hugo’s lovers, Ruy Blas is ex- 
tremely considerate of the feelings, safety, and 
reputation of the queen. Don Guritan is urged 
not to say a word to the queen of their impend- 
ing duel. The parvenu prime minister is discreet 
enough never to allow himself to be seen in the 
queen’s company; indeed, this discretion is car- 
ried so far that the councilors observe that the 
two lovers seem purposely to avoid each other’s 
company. When the empire has been saved 
from the grasping courtiers by the brilliant and 
patriotic services of the new minister, the admir- 
ing queen says to him: “ You care for that which 
concerns me. Formerly it was a flower, now it is 
an empire. First I saw you kind, now I see you 
great.” It is perhaps in consideration of her feel- 
ings that Don Salluste is killed off the stage in- 
stead of in her presence. 

From first to last the thoughts and actions of 


the lover are concerned with the queen’s welfare 
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and safety. When Ruy Blas realizes that it is, 
indeed, Don Salluste that has returned, he goes 
at once and securely fastens the little door of the 
secret cabinet through which the queen has dis- 
appeared. A little later, when Don Salluste in- 
structs Ruy Blas to procure a team to take a 
trip, offering to provide the necessary money 
and relays, the young duke consents to obey 
only on the condition that Don Salluste will 
swear that the queen shall not be involved in 
the affair. Afterwards, divining that the villain 
is seeking to wreak revenge upon the unhappy 
queen, Ruy Blas cries out, “ Have pity on her; 
I submit.” Another manifestation of his unselfish 
consideration is his yielding implicit obedience 
to the Marquis of Finlas rather than allow him to 
carry out his threat to expose the queen and to 
have her publicly defamed and ruined. Her safety 
must be secured at any cost. “ What shall I do?” 
says the anxious lover; “she first! she before all! 
Though one should see my brains spattered upon 
a wall, though the gibbet should overtake me or 
hell seize me, she must be saved!” He protects 
her from the insults of Don Salluste, and urges 
her to flee from the presence of the villain. 
Above all, the unhappy plebeian, like Electra’s 


peasant husband, who, though of low station in 
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life, possessed a noble and lofty soul, is con- 
siderate of the queen’s reputation. It is clear 
that she has implicit confidence in the magna- 
nimity of his purposes and the purity of his 
motives. Unhesitatingly the trustful queen de- 
clares that she has faith in his honor to respect 
hers. She is made to feel that her lover is doing 
all in his power to save her from the humiliation 
of a compromising position. She need not fear, 
for he will not approach her. In dying he told 
her to flee from the place, and that all will be 
kept a secret, thus shielding her honor. His one 
desire is that she may forever be pure and free 
from every suspicion. From all this it is evident 
that, like Lady Macbeth, in whom there is not 
a trace of self-seeking, but only concern for the 
career of her husband, Ruy Blas thinks, in a 
thoroughly unselfish and absolutely magnani- 
mous way, only of the queen, her comfort, her 
safety, and her honor. 

Though Ruy Blas for a time wears the dis- 
guise of a nobleman, we are seldom allowed to 
forget that he is a lackey. Time and again we 
hear from his lips such expressions as “I, the 
lackey,” “in a lackey’s livery,” “this odious 
habit,” and “this infamous livery.” He would 


sell his soul to approach the queen, like the 
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young lords, in a garment that is not degrading. 
Don César is urged by Ruy Blas to abandon 
this miserable madman who entertains with hor- 
ror beneath the habit of a valet the passions of 
a king. The unfortunate valet is forced to sign 
the following promise: “I, Ruy Blas, lackey of 
my lord, the Marquis of Finlas, on every occa- 
sion, secret or public, bind myself to serve him 
as a faithful domestic.” In the final catastrophe 
of the drama he says to his master, “I have the 
habit of a lackey, and you have the soul of one.” 
In words of no uncertain sound he indignantly 
says to the villainous exile: “ Listen, Salluste, 
whatever be one’s sphere, when a traitor, a cun- 
ning knave, commits certain rare and monstrous 
deeds, noble or ignoble, any man has a right, on 
meeting him, to come and utter his sentence to 
his face, and to take a sword, an ax, a knife, ... . 
Zounds! I was a lackey! What if I should be- 
come an executioner?” Before he dies he con- 
fesses to the queen that he is a lackey, and 
asks God to permit that this lackey bless this 
queen. After all, the lackey’s habit is only the 
outward covering of a man. Like Euripides’s 
peasant, the husband of the noble Electra, Ruy 
Blas has, in spite of his ignoble birth and low 


station in life, a generous and lofty soul. 
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Our dreaming lackey is of an exceeding sensi- 
tive nature. He feels that his lackey’s garments 
are degrading, odious, and infamous. This keen 
sensibility is particularly apparent when he is 
in the presence of the queen. Compelled to 
wear the despised livery near her, he exclaims in 
a rage, “O to be a lackey for her!” To go and 
tell her all, to become for her an object of disgust 
and horror, a Crispin, a two-faced knave, an im- 
pudent rascal that one beats or drives off, is 
enough to dethrone his reason. After the un- 
happy Ruy Blas has revealed to the queen his 
identity, he hardly dares to raise his eyes to hers. 
With a feeling of shame and self-reproach he tells 
her frankly that he is not so guilty as she might 
think. Realizing that his treachery must appear 
horrible to the noble and pure-minded woman, 
he declares, with a sense of his inability to make 
her understand, that he does not possess a vile 
soul, that he is honest at heart, and that it is his 
love that has ruined him. He knows that he 
might have found some means of defending his 
conduct, but, now that the sin has been com- 
mitted, he will not try to exonerate himself. 

This idea of loving above one’s station is often 
found in modern literature before the time of 


Hugo, particularly in the eighteenth century. In 
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striking contrast to the lawless love of nobleman 
for maid of low degree, exemplified in Lessing’s 
Emilia Galottd and in other German dramas of 
intrigue and social conflict, is the natural and 
sacred, though sentimental, love represented 
by Rousseau and Schiller. The woful tales of 
lovers separated by social barriers, of noblemen 
loving plebeian girls, and of men of humble sta- 
tion loving women of noble or even royal birth, 
continued to be written by the great authors of 
novels and dramas. In the dramas of Diderot 
scheming villains like Don Salluste are thwarted, 
and the lovers, with all their disparity of station 
and culture, are in the end happily united. Little 
by little love is divested of all its selfishness and 
impurity, and is represented as almost divine. 
Such plebeians as Figaro and Pinto, literary 
ancestors of Ruy Blas, are men of genius who, 
inspired by love or patriotism, either outwit their 
masters or rise to commanding positions in state 
or society. Their genius or love obtains for them 
the favor of duchesses, the kiss of queens, and 
the admiration of the people. Melnotte, the wild- 
dreaming peasant, says to Pauline: 


Love, like Death, 
Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the scepter. 
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Love made him to seek to rise out of the “prison 
of his mean estate.” In comparison with the gifted 
men of low estate the nobleman is at a great dis- 
advantage; and these obscure men, in spite of the 
stain of their birth, seldom fail to win the admira- 
tion and affection of the women. In Byron’s Cor- 
saty the dark-eyed Gulnare marvels much 
O’er the courtesy 
That smooth’d his [the Corsair’s] accents ; soften’d in his eye: 


’T was strange — ¢hat robber, thus with gore bedew’d, 
Seem’d gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood. 


Such heroes can say with Petruchio: 


Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor ; 
For ’tis the mind makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 


These examples of heroes loving above or below 
their station are the exception in life and in liter- 
ature, but they form the rule in the dramas of 
Hugo, who, true to his theory of art, represents 
the accidental, the occasional. As in the case of 
Jane Eyre, to whom Mrs. Fairfax, in admonishing 
her to distrust both her own self and Rochester, 
says, “Gentlemen in his station are not accus- 
tomed to marry their governesses,” Hugo dissents 
from the classical rule of representing only the 


essential and the universal. 
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As a lackey Ruy Blas is respectful, obedient, 
and faithful to his master. At the sound of the 
latter’s voice Ruy Blas rises as if startled out of 
his sleep, and remains standing, with his eyes 
lowered, in the attitude of respect. When present 
at an interview between Don César and Don Sal- 
luste, he stands near the table, as motionless 
as a statue. In the earlier part of the drama the 
aspiring lackey is represented as obeying, as 
a matter of course, the exacting commands and 
explicit directions of his heartless master. Ruy 
Blas is equally ready to close a door, open a win- 
dow, change his clothes, or write and sign let- 
ters dictated to him by Don Salluste. When, in 
the climax of the drama, the disguised minister 
has become intoxicated by his power and fasci- 
nated by the queen, he obeys, though only reluc- 
tantly, the directions of the exiled lord, who has 
returned unexpectedly. In the conflict between 
his position of power and his duty to his master, 
he wavers, but only for the moment. The infat- 
uation of the lackey for his master triumphs. 
Ruy Blas, symbol of the people, naturally yields 
obedience to Don Salluste, the noble. On more 
than one occasion Don Salluste acknowledges 
that Ruy Blas has been a discreet and faithful 


servant, 
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Moreover, Ruy Blas is a man of strong intel- 
lectual powers and considerable mental culture. 
He has been educated at college. He is con- 
stantly growing and developing. He has changed 
much in the four years since he last saw Don 
César. The angelic queen by a word transfigures 
him, and makes him more than a man. His 
speech to the councilors reveals his powers of 
observation and analysis, his knowledge of men 
and affairs, and his oratorical ability. The queen, 
who declared that genius is his crown and that 
he possesses a sublime mind, might have said 
of him as Desdemona of Othello: 


I saw Othello’s visage in his mind, 
And to his honors and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 


Both she and the councilors remark that Ruy 
Blas, who had said himself that he had in his 
heart the premeditations of genius and the pas- 
sions of a king, is indeed great. According to 
his own declaration, love made him great. Surely 
in that splendid and pathetic catastrophe, when 
he throws off his disguise, confesses his treason, 
and heroically meets his inevitable fate, we feel 
that this man, who has been able to conquer him- 
self, is undeniably great. Whatever his weakness, 


he possesses a great heart and a sublime genius, 
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Our hero is not only great, but he is sagacious, 
practical, and fearless. He is sagacious enough 
to divine that Don Salluste is torturing him in 
order to wreak a personal vengeance on the hap- 
less queen; and that for this purpose the villain 
is weaving a web of intrigue, and building in the 
dark a frightful machine hideously provided with 
innumerable wheels, under which the valet is to 
be thrown and crushed. Realizing that he has to 
deal with a wild beast hard to be brought under 
subjection, Ruy Blas does not minimize the meth- 
ods or the advantages of the villain, who will not 
hesitate to tread upon his heart as upon the floor. 
He is wise enough to perceive that, in comparison 
with the formidable and intellectual Don Salluste, 
he himself is but a poor storm-twisted reed. The 
discerning lackey shrewdly makes use of his 
opportunity of preventing Don Salluste’s leav- 
ing the house, and with coolness and foresight 
makes all necessary preparations for slaying the 
queen’s implacable enemy. 

The practical turn of his mind is shown in 
many ways. He gathers flowers, climbs danger- 
ous walls, carries messages. When in need of 
help in protecting the queen, he apologizes to 
Don Guritan, who in a fit of jealousy had chal- 
lenged him to fight a duel, in order to make use 
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of the only person he can imagine to be at his 
disposal, the only one who can willingly be of 
any real service to him in his effort to save 
the queen. His presence of mind is seen in his 
hastening, upon the entrance of Don Salluste, to 
close the door to the secret cabinet into which 
the queen has just entered. Upon the queen’s 
unexpected entrance into the mysterious house, 
he bids her flee at once in order to escape the 
snare set for her by Don Salluste. While the 
latter is exulting over the queen, upon whom he 
thinks he has wreaked complete revenge, the 
vengeance of measure for measure, Ruy Blas 
bolts the back door, snatches the sword from the 
hand of the Marquis of Finlas, and draws it 
quickly. Later he bars Don Salluste’s way to 
the door, reminds the villain of his insults to the 
queen, thrusts him into a closet, and kills him as 
he would kill a dog, a serpent, or the cowardly 
traitor that he is. 

Many of Ruy Blas’s actions demonstrate his 
fearlessness. Stony limits are not able to keep 
him from “o’erperching” high and dangerous 
walls, however hard they may be to climb. Much 
to the surprise of Don Guritan, the young man’s 
hand does not tremble at the prospect of a duel. 
Before God and without fear he tells the queen 
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that she can trust his arm as a queen and 
his heart as a woman. He will save her at all 
hazards. Though one should see his brains 
spattered upon a wall, though the gibbet should 
overtake him, and though hell seize hold upon 
him, he must and will save his beloved queen. 
He is courageous and fearless not only in the 
presence of danger but also in the performance 
of his ministerial duties. Fearlessly he condemns 
and dismisses the wicked councilors. Without 
the least sign of alarm or fear he declares 
to the queen his identity, goes about thwarting 
the purposes of Don Salluste, and plans and 
accomplishes the killing of the returned exile. 
In passing from the lackey’s more practical 
virtues to those characteristics of a more spir- 
itual nature, we discover that Ruy Blas is of 
a poetical turn of mind. Such a lover and 
dreamer as Ruy Blas cannot help being poetical. 
Though it is the nature of tragedy to be repre- 
sented in highly poetical language, yet certain 
characters, particularly those of a dreamy nature, 
incapable of any great or definite action except 
when upheld or spurred on by some external 
power, lend themselves peculiarly to lofty, poet- 
ical ideas. It is often true, too, that characters, 


weak of will, like Richard II, Hamlet, and 
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Hernani, are gifted with poetical sensibility and 
sentimental imagination. Their energies are put 
forth in dreaming, reflecting, and forming poetic 
images, instead of being directed into channels 
of activity. They think too precisely on events. 
They indulge in melancholy reveries, entertain 
gloomy moods, and speculate on distant possi- 
bilities. They are given almost wholly to intro- 
spection, exhibiting a strong and rich inner life. 
Such characters easily become absorbed in their 
own personality, and consequently engage in 
long mental conflicts in the form of tirades or 
soliloquies. When these characters appear in 
the drama, they tend to become more lyrical 
than dramatic, and to represent the peculiar 
personal views, or, it may be, as in the case of 
Hugo, the unbridled imagination of the drama- 
tist. Often, indeed, these poetical speeches rep- 
resent the character of the author himself far 
more than they do the characters of the person- 
ages he is depicting. 

Ruy Blas as a lackey is just such a poetical 
character. Like Karl Moor, who wrote odes on 
dogs, the young dreamer hurled his thoughts and 
desires towards heaven in silly verses. Images 
are constantly occurring to his extravagant im- 
agination, His beautiful and splendid images, 
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following the fashion set by Rousseau, are often 
taken directly from nature. As in the case of 
Melnotte, passion taught him poesy, and it is 
the nineteenth-century poetry of nature. Often, 
however, his images express violent and striking 
contrasts, and thus falsify nature. 

The text supplies many illustrations of this 
poetical imagery. Ruy Blas speaks of his early 
life as an aurora, and tells how he sang with 
Don César at early dawn and slept with him 
before God beneath the starlit sky. A hydra 
with flaming teeth crushes his heart in its ardent 
folds. He is an earthworm in love with a star. 
He calls the councilors gravediggers come to 
rob Spain in her tomb. Spain is a sewer into 
which flows the impurity of every nation. Babel 
is in Madrid. Spain dies, sad as a lion eaten by 
vermin. The globe of Charles V, which shone 
in his right hand, was a dazzling sun which 
made the world believe that the day would 
henceforth dawn at Madrid, but which has now 
become a dead star or a waning moon. His rea- 
son caught in a whirlwind of terror and rage, he 
is no longer but a poor storm-twisted reed. Our 
infatuated lackey thinks of the queen as the 
blind man thinks of day; she dazzles him as an 


angel that one gazes upon. One of his most 
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rapturous poetical utterances is found in his 
soliloquy spoken just after he and the queen 
have confessed their mutual love. As if ab- 
sorbed in an angelic contemplation, the dazzled 
and transfigured lackey exclaims: “ Before my 
eyes it is heaven I see. This is the supreme 
moment of my life. There opens up before me, 
inundating me with life and light, a whole world, 
a world of light. Everywhere within me, outside 
of me, there is joy, ecstasy, and mystery, intoxica- 
tion, pride, and that which approachest nearest to 
divinity, love in all its power and majesty.” 

Ruy Blas’s lyrical nature is further seen in his 
political and social ideas, which are those of 
Hugo, who cannot keep his characters from ex- 
pressing his own beliefs and conceptions. Ruy 
Blas is therefore, like Hernani and Didier, not 
to mention others, an incarnation of Hugo’s own 
personality. In this way the author makes the 
young minister discourse eloquently and in lyric 
fashion on his favorite political and social beliefs. 
Above all, Hugo never loses an opportunity to 
express his approval of the empire or to belittle 
the monarchy. The Napoleonic legend enlists 
his warmest sympathy and calls forth his most 
enthusiastic eulogy. In Hernanz the profligate 


king becomes the magnanimous emperor. In his 
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great monologue Ruy Blas evokes the imperial 
figure to succeed the phantom king of Spain, 
under whose reign the Spanish monarchy is 
tottering to its ruin. Indeed, several of Hugo’s 
dramas contain weak, profligate, and even im- 
becile kings, while the imperial idea is never 
once compromised. 

Hugo’s social ideas are naturally somewhat 
vague, since they are often represented or advo- 
cated by longing and dreaming young men of 
the people. These aspiring plebeians, with royal 
powers, glorify the people at the expense of the 
nobility or royalty. Genius is recognized wher- 
ever it is found. For a plebeian of genius to be 
loved by a queen, or to direct the destinies of a 
great nation, is to introduce modern democratic 
ideas, is to revolutionize social ideas and condi- 
tions. Not only does Ruy Blas display a variety 
of incongruous qualities and actions, but he ex- 
periences highly contrasted social conditions: he 
is a lackey and a prime minister. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most vital social ideas represented by 
Ruy Blas are the introduction of the people, 
when they are possessed of culture or genius, 
into positions of power in the state and in 
society, and the emphasis of the importance of 
democratic doctrines: in modern times. 
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The patriotism of Ruy Blas, as unselfish as 
that of Brutus, is manifested in various ways. 
In his early dreams he pitied the misfortunes of 
Spain. In his speeches and in his actions his real 
concern is for the safety and welfare of his coun- 
try. In burning words he charges the corrupt 
councilors with robbing Spain in her darkest 
hour, and urges them to have some considera- 
tions for their country, whose grandeur is pass- 
ing away. When Don Salluste, upon his return, 
begins to question Ruy Blas on political mat- 
ters, the young man becomes reassured and 
utters strong patriotic sentiments. We sympa- 
thize with him because we recognize that he 
would do something great, not so much for him- 
self as for his country. His patriotism is further- 
more strengthened by his love for the queen, 
unquestionably its strongest motive force. 

The patriotic Ruy Blas is, moreover, honest, 
honorable, and upright. He declares to the 
queen that he is honest at heart. Even Ubilla, 
one of the councilors, believes that the minister 
is honest. When, in the climax, he realizes that 
the queen is in danger, Ruy Blas, revealing his 
identity, declares that he will no longer consent 
to be called Don César, and that he will no 
longer assist Don Salluste in his treasonable and 
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hideous plots. Again, like Hernani and Melnotte, 
he cannot violate his sense of honor by breaking 
his signed promise to obey the Marquis on all 
occasions; he feels bound by his oath, which he 
cannot retract without being foresworn. Finally, 
of all the councilors he seems to the queen to be 
the only one remaining upright. 

Another important characteristic of Ruy Blas 
is his religious nature, which again is of the 
romantic type. His religion, that of medizeval 
Christianity, is characterized by its melancholy, 
superstition, and sentimentalism. He has un- 
doubtedly learned his religious lessons from 
such writers as Rousseau, Goethe, Chateau- 
briand, and Byron. The most striking mani- 
festation of his religious life is his disposition to 
offer prayers to God on all occasions, whether 
appropriate or inappropriate. He often addresses 
God as: “O ‘Goed!l” “O my God! Just Gage 
“Great God!” “Good God!” Time and again 
he assumes the romantic attitude of rolling 
his eyes or raising them towards heaven. After 
his fall, he goes to a church to pray for help and 
inspiration. He thanks God for helping him to 
protect the queen and to frustrate the revengeful 
purposes of Don Salluste. In the final scene, 


when he is holding the queen in his arms, he 
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raises his eyes to heaven, saying: “ Permit, O 
my God, sovereign justice, that this poor lackey 
bless this queen, for she has consoled my tor- 
tured heart, living, by her love, dying, by her 
pity.” Such religious devotion ends in making 
him, above all, ingenuous, sentimental, and, fi- 
nally, inexorable in his determination to save 
the queen by killing her villainous enemy. 
Having rid his country of its dishonest coun- 
cilors, and having won the marvelous love of the 
noble queen, Ruy Blas in the climax becomes, 
like Antonio, the merchant of Venice, self-suff- 
cient, declaring in words of fearful irony that he 
no longer fears anything. After assuring her 
that she can trust him implicitly, he bids her go 
and fear nothing. It is at this supreme moment, 
when he is most confident and most self-sufficient, 
that the power of evil, in the person of his exiled 
master, turns up unexpectedly. Deprived of the 
external forces that have been upholding him in 
his political career, the young Ruy Blas, unequal 
to the occasion, now completely collapses. The 
intoxication of power, the fascination of the queen, 
the infatuation of his returning master, and the 
fatality of his low birth combine, at this highest 
point of his self-sufficiency and self-satisfaction, to 


overwhelm him in ruin. 
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The last characteristic of Ruy Blas to which 
I wish to call attention is his infatuation. The 
critics have asked why Ruy Blas, in the climax, 
does not kill Don Salluste on his return or have 
him arrested. My answer’ is that the will and 
intellect of Ruy Blas have been so infatuated by 
the powerful personality and fascinating presence 
of his villainous master that he simply cannot. 
The servant is overpowered by the magnetism and 
irresistibility of the master. In the same way the 
weaker will of Anne yields to the stronger will of 
Richard III, and Antony is irresistibly drawn to 
the “serpent of old Nile.” In like manner the 
emancipated old darkey, in spite of all his boast- 
ing and resolutions, falls down, with uncovered 
head, in the presence of his former master. So 
the bird is charmed by the serpent: 
And like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake, 


Will others quail beneath his look, 
Nor ’scape the glance they scarce can brook. 


The infatuation of Ruy Blas is complete and fatal. 


1 Compare Modern Language Notes, XXI, 162-166, where I have 
given in detail my reasons for this interpretation. 
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Don Salluste, the villain in Hugo’s Ruy Bias, 
is one of the most striking of all Hugo’s dramatic 
creations. He is the principal antagonist, or op- 
posing force, of the play. He is the real motive 
force, or power house, of the drama, setting in 
motion and controlling the direction of nearly 
all the designs and actions of the plot. From 
the very first scene he plans the humiliation and 
destruction of the unfortunate queen, using the 
other characters as his tools, until he is finally 
overcome by his own shortsightedness, by the 
quick and determined action of his lackey, and 
by a mysterious external power which may be 
called fate or providence. In dealing with these 
characters the villain shows himself clever and 
shrewd, controlling their actions as a chess player 
makes his moves; but again, like many an expert 
chess player, he makes a fatal move. At last a 
mocking fate, which led him on from success to 

1 For a study of other characters in Victor Hugo’s Hernani and Ruy 


Blas, see the Sewanee Review for Apriland October, 1905, and July, 1906. 
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success, defeats his well-laid schemes and over- 
whelms him in ruin. Like Orsino in Shelley’s 
The Cenci, Don Salluste thought to accomplish 
his own selfish purposes 

By some such plot of mingled good and ill 

As others weave ; but there arose a Power 


Which grasped and snapped the threads of his device, 
And turned it to a net of ruin. 


Don Salluste is of noble birth, being the head 
of the distinguished house of Bazan. He is Mar- 
quis of Finlas, and owns estates in Castile. He 
is proud of his noble ancestors. In the time of 
Don Salluste Spain is represented as being in a 
tottering condition. The nobility are hastening 
to enrich themselves at the expense of their fall- 
ing country. The clever and unscrupulous Don 
Salluste becomes prime minister and proceeds at 
once to rob the public treasury. The ambitious 
and powerful minister is, for a long time, emi- 
nently successful. Finally, however, he falls. 
The corrupt nobleman is guilty of seducing a 
girl of low estate, who happens to be a favorite 
servant of the queen. The proud Marquis of 
Finlas is humiliated by a command of the en- 
raged queen to marry the unhappy girl. When, 
through pride, the great minister refuses to obey 
the royal command, the queen banishes him from 
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the court. The play opens with the disgraced 
and exiled prime minister and proud nobleman 
lamenting his untimely fall. He mournfully re- 
calls how in one day he has irredeemably lost 
the object of his ambition, for which he had 
labored hard, day and night, for twenty years. 

The villainous Marquis of Finlas is perhaps 
the least concrete, the least individualized of all 
Hugo’s important dramatic characters. Only one 
or two details are given of his physical qualities. 
We know that he was high of stature, and that 
his very appearance filled the queen with dread. 
Furthermore, his powerful personality completely 
overwhelms Ruy Blas, who, in the climax of the 
play, is so infatuated by his master’s presence 
that he becomes as helpless and harmless as the 
dove that has been charmed by the serpent. The 
physical experiences, also, of the exiled lord are 
not so numerous as in the case of most of Hugo’s 
prominent romantic characters. In many respects, 
then, he serves as a foil to the hero, Ruy Blas, 
who is represented in the drama as a concrete, 
complex individual, possessed of numerous phys- 
ical qualities, and who undergoes a multitude of 
physical experiences. 

As to his intellectual and moral characteris- 
tics the villainous Don Salluste is again to be 
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contrasted with Ruy Blas, who is possessed of 
numerous contradictory qualities, stirred by vari- 
ous contending emotions, and actuated by a com- 
plexity of motives. Don Salluste personifies ideal 
villainy,—all his mental, moral, and social traits 
bearing directly upon his character as an arch- 
villain. Such terms as “cruel,” “heartless,” “de- 
ceptive,” “treacherous,” “hateful,” “revengeful,” 
and “monstrous,” serve only to intensify his 
villainy. Thus he seems to be a classical rather 
than a romantic villain, a type rather than an 
individual, an abstraction rather than a man. 
Indeed, this intensification and abstraction of 
his characteristics make him almost, though not 
quite perhaps, a caricature. 

Among the minor moral qualities of Don Sal- 
luste, merely touched upon by the dramatist, are 
his ambition, pride, robbery, lust, and a selfish 
philosophy of life. He was ambitious for twenty 
years, dreaming of important posts and high 
honors. His pride is humbled when he thinks 
of being disgraced and banished for a foolish 
love affair, and that too with a mere servant. 
The dishonest Marquis of Finlas is guilty of 
robbing his country in its weakest moment, 
when it needed most the help of his powerful 


intellect and influence. The scheming politician 
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is also guilty of seduction, unfaithful to his trust 
as the protector of the queen and her household. 
Such conduct on the part of the able and power- 
ful courtier is not surprising when one learns 
from his own mouth his philosophy of life. His 
motto is, “ Each one for himself.” With the indif- 
ference of a cynic he tells Ruy Blas that to speak 
of saving the people, of removing the shadow 
from intrigue, the masks from knaves, simply 
smacks of pedantry and betrays one’s narrow 
mind. To him the safety of Spain is only a 
hollow word, and faith, virtue, honesty, are only 
faded tinsel, already worn out in the time of 
Charles V. He has the base ideas and the 
gross passions of a Front-de-Beeuf. 

Various details of the drama give us infor- 
mation as to the life and history of Don Salluste. 
He is proud of his noble birth and the achieve- 
ment of his ambition. The somber egotist, who 
frequently uses a xom d’aventure in his endeavor 
to carry out his dark and wicked designs, is as 
deformed morally as Triboulet or Quasimodo is 
physically. This intellectual monster, with all 
his mental endowments and political achieve- 
ments, attributes some of his actions to chance, 
and when his lackey is about to kill him for his 
unrelieved villainy, the fallen minister calls out 
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in a cowardly manner, “ Murder! help! assassi- 
nation!” In the presence of the good queen this 
contemptible scoundrel, the personification of un- 
mitigated evil, loses much of his cunning and 
intellectual power. In her presence his remark- 
able finesse and his crooked dealings seem to 
miss their aim and lower their colors. For once 
his consummate self-control fails the insolent 
and unconscionable demon, to whom nothing is 
holy or sacred. Like Iago, he enjoys the artistic 
creation of his intricate and devilish plot as long 
as it is successful, but, again like Iago, he shows 
himself lamentably weak and cowardly when con- 
fronted with exposure and failure. The villain 
goes down in defeat, unrepentant and remorse- 
less. The hypocritical lord proves to be as inex- 
orable in failure as in success. 

If the actions of Don Salluste do not fill the 
spectators with the true tragic fear, he undoubt- 
edly inspires the other characters of the play 
with a feeling of dread and terror. At the recep- 
tion the queen saw coming towards her the 
terrible hand of her recently exiled prime min- 
ister. As soon as she saw him, she saw only 
him. He approached her with slow steps, play- 
ing with the sheath of a dagger of whose blade 
she caught a glimpse. She was dazzled by his 
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look of flame. Suddenly he bowed, pliant and 
as if creeping, when she felt his serpent’s mouth 
on her hand. His lip was not like that of others. 
At night, in her dreams, she encounters that 
frightful demon kissing her hand, sees his eye 
glistening with hatred, and, like a poison which 
goes from vein to vein, she feels in long shudders 
his cold kiss almost freeze her heart. The knees 
of Ruy Blas tremble in the presence of such a 
frightful man. He feels that he is in the hands 
of a terrible man, dragging him towards an invis- 
ible gulf. The lackey divines the villain’s mon- 
strous projects, and, catching a glimpse of some- 
thing horrible, calls in vain on the exulting fiend 
to have pity on him. Frightful to the lover is 
the torture of the horrible wheel that the coward 
is about to set in motion against the unfortunate 
queen. The ability to inspire terror in those with 
whom he comes in contact is, then, one of the 
prominent traits of the character of Don Salluste. 

Another significant characteristic of the arch- 
villain to strike our attention is, as in the case 
of Iago, one of his literary ancestors, his hatred. 
The melodramatic and fierce hate of Don Sal- 
luste is carefully indicated in the text. There is 
no Jago-like motive hunting engaged in by the 


Marquis of Finlas, who makes it clear from the 
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first that the reason for his intense and relent- 
less hatred of the unhappy queen is the fact 
that she has deprived him of his office as prime 
minister and has sent him into exile in disgrace. 
Not only does the banished lord tell us the 
causes of his hate, but the queen herself informs 
us that her melancholy and uneasiness are occa- 
sioned by the hatred of her fallen minister. His 
hatred weighs upon her; to her he seems an evil 
angel, whose serpent’s mouth she felt upon her 
hand when he came to take his leave. She sees 
hatred flash from his glaring eyes. In the catas- 
trophe of the drama he fixes upon the annihilated 
queen eyes full of hatred. His is a “lodged hate,” 
which could well make him ask with Shylock, 
“Hates any man the thing he would not kill?” 
Inflamed by a hatred as unrelenting as that of 
Clytemnestra and as murderous as that of the 
Capulets and Montagues, he determines to hu- 
miliate and punish the noble queen, who, in the 
performance of her official duty, has dared banish 
him from Madrid. In return for a slight, this 
strong intellectual giant, usually clear-sighted and 
farseeing, ventures, in fiercest hate, upon an 
exceedingly hazardous plot, forgetting that a 
greater power than he can contradict may thwart 


his intents. 
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Stronger than Don Salluste’s hate is his thirst 
for revenge. He needs no ghost to cry revenge, 
nor does he need to trump up some old score, as 
did Clytemnestra. The cause for his revenge is 
recent, and he informs us at once as to its motive 
and nature. Though he does not yet know just 
how he will proceed to wreak his revenge, still 
he tells us, in the first scene, that he is bent on 
revenge, and that it shall be something frightful. 
From now on, his one great and absorbing pas- 
sion is revenge, the revenge of measure for meas- 
ure. The queen has humiliated him; he will 
humiliate her. She has desired him to marry a 
servant; he will give her a lackey for a lover. 
She has discharged him; he will dethrone her. 

Like Euripides, Don Salluste considers re- 
venge the fairest flower that the gods can bestow 
upon mankind, and that nothing is sweeter than 
to see one’s enemy made unhappy. The passion 
of the Marquis becomes sublime, epic, like that 
personified by the Furies of A‘schylus. He be- 
comes the very incarnation of revenge. His_ 
revenge is as typical as that of the gloating 
Clytemnestra or the exulting Medea. His is the 
savage vengeance of the primitive and medieval 
worlds, recalling the passions and scenes of those 
“unhappy far-off things, and battles long ago.” 
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It is not, however, the furious, ravenous craving 
for revenge of an Othello, but rather the cool, 
calculating revenge of an Iago. It is not the 
revenge of an Orestes, a Hamlet, or a Don 
Carlos, who feel bound by the strong ties of kin- 
ship and the rigorous customs of the times to 
avenge an injured father. Not even to his own 
kinsmen and friends would his vengeance on 
the innocent queen appear in any sense justi- 
fiable. No medizval code of honor would allow, 
much less require, such a crime. No man, much 
less a god, or a sense of duty, would permit such 
an act of brutal and horrible injustice. To the 
implacable Don Salluste revenge is not a duty 
but a vice. He never learned, with Prospero, that 
the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. 

The arch-villain’s diabolical plan of vengeance 
is highly complicated and interesting. It is de- 
cidedly romantic, or, rather, melodramatic. The 
cold, cruel, intellectual intriguer spares neither 
pains nor tools to accomplish his villainous pur- 
poses. To carry out his schemes of revenge 
against a helpless woman, he does not hesitate 
to adopt the most hideous plots, spread the most 
horrible nets, dig the deepest and darkest sub- 


terranean pits, and. enlist and involve his best 
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friends and nearest kinsmen. With the delib- 
eration of an Jago he attacks his noble and 
feeble victim at her weakest point. His cousin, 
Don César, accuses him of weaving some fright- 
ful web. Ruy Blas, his lackey, recognizes that 
the villain is building a frightful machine in the 
darkness, arming it hideously with innumerable 
wheels, and then throwing under the millstone a 
lackey in order to see come out from under the 
wheel blood-stained bits of a livery, a broken 
head, and a warm, smoking heart. When Don 
César refuses to assist the villain in wreaking 
revenge upon a woman, remarking that he herds 
with wolves and not with serpents, the discom- 
fited but undaunted Marquis cruelly sends his 
cousin away to be sold as a slave to the pirates. 
At once the resourceful arch-intriguer substitutes 
Ruy Blas for Don César, binds him by a signed 
promise to remain faithful to him, and commands 
the bewildered lackey to please the queen and 
be her lover. Thereupon the exiled minister 
leaves the scene of action, allowing his plot to 
work out its own course. After the lackey has 
succeeded in winning the love of the queen, 
Don Salluste returns in order to complete his 
plan of vengeance. In the catastrophe of the 
play Don Salluste, Ruy Blas, and the queen 
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are found together in the secret and mysterious 
house of the returned exile. It is at this point 
that the complicated plot of Don Salluste begins 
to show its weak threads. It is here that the 
villain exultingly tells his victim how he is com- 
pleting his infamous and cruel revenge of meas- 
ure for measure upon her, and it is here that 
his own lackey upsets the plans of the villain 
and slays him. Thus the scheming lord is en- 
meshed in his own net, “the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges,” and retribution dire is 
visited upon the wicked plotter. 

Don Salluste’s plan of vengeance is interesting 
also from the view point of literary history. Such 
scheming is more comic than tragic, more intel- 
lectual than emotional. Such planning recalls 
the scheming slaves and hardened villains of 
Plautus, who, like Iago, are the motive forces 
that set the plays in motion. In Moliére’s Les 
precieuses ridicules there is the deliberate plan 
of the discarded lovers to make the offending 
young women fall in love with lackeys dressed 
up as noblemen. As Don Salluste makes tools 
of his lackey and kinsman, so Moliére’s rejected 
lovers enlist the help of their valets in their 
game of intrigue. In like manner the arch- 


intriguer Iago employs deep-laid plans, and calls 
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to his aid his friends to avenge him of his sup- 
posed injuries. With the same coolness, deter- 
mination, and ability, his Moorship’s ancient 
forms his plans, lays his snares, and entangles 
his victim. In Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons Beau- 
seant, Don Salluste’s prototype, carefully and 
maliciously plans the humbling of Pauline. In 
revenge for her rejection of his suit, he makes 
the dourgeors Melnotte, the elegant clown, pass 
himself off as a foreign prince, propose to and 
marry the unsuspecting Pauline. The schemes of 
these literary ancestors of the cunning Don Sal- 
luste assist us, perhaps, in grasping and interpret- 
ing the nature and import of the astute villain’s 
plan of vengeance upon the inoffensive queen. 
To contrive and carry out such a plan of ven- 
geance as that adopted by the malignant Don 
Salluste requires a man of strong intellect, firm 
purpose, and a cruel and treacherous heart. The 
former prime minister possesses all these qualities 
in an eminent degree. Though his intellect is 
strong, it is not supreme. His mental limitations 
are painfully evident in the falling action of the 
drama, particularly in his final plans to over- 
whelm the queen in shame and ruin. In the 
rising action of the play his intellectual powers 


seem to be of the highest, reminding one of the 
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omnipotence of Hugo’s providential men and 
of Shakespeare’s Prospero; but in the catas- 
trophe he falls a victim to cold intellect. For a 
while he is conscious of his own intellectual 
superiority, enjoying the tantalizing of his vic- 
tims as a boy enjoys teasing an animal. His 
keen and unusual intellect, his remarkable clever- 
ness, devoted wholly to the cause of evil, cannot 
attain final and complete success. He is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that there were some 
things that he did not foresee, and that he was 
capable of making egregious blunders. This 
lord who seemed, like the hero in Wuthering 
Fleights, to have the power of that Jehovah who 
said “ Vengeance is mine,” appears at last to be 
palpably shortsighted and stupid. This arch- 
intriguer falls a prey to the simple methods of 
his own lackey. In his case evil undoes itself 
in Dantesque fashion. A%schylean Nemesis over- 
takes the intellectual villain. Truly the way of 
the transgressor, whether in low places or in 
high places, is hard. The punishment thus meted 
out to Don Salluste is in strict accord with the 
demands of that melodramatic poetic justice, 
often exemplified in the fate of Hugo’s dramatic 
villains, which requires that the deed return to 
the doer. 
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Don Salluste is not only endowed with a 
strong intellect but he is possessed of a firm 
purpose. Not once in the whole course of the 
drama does he show any signs of a weak will 
or vacillation of motive. In this respect he 
serves as a foil to Ruy Blas. As to one’s char- 
acter or achievements, the philosophy of the 
unprincipled villain is that “men are sometimes 
masters of their fate,” and that the “fault is not 
in our stars but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings.” His will, of which he is always master, 
is as strong as that of Iago, Richard III, and 
the great Cornelian heroes. He makes the coun- 
cilors do his bidding and binds Ruy Blas by an 
inviolable oath. The lackey declares that he is 
hopeless, because Don Salluste is his master. 
When Ruy Blas pleads with him to spare the 
queen, the villain is as inexorable as Shylock. 
When the queen falls into a reverie, she thinks 
of the implacable Don Salluste, the frightful 
specter that haunts her day and night. The 
immovable villain pursues her as relentlessly 
as the Furies dogged the steps of Orestes. ‘No 
compunctious visitings of nature shake his fell 
purpose.” His determination to work her com- 
plete ruin is as inflexible as that of Destiny to 


claim its victims. Only death itself prevents 
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him from carrying out to the utmost his wicked 
purposes against the hapless queen. 

The revengeful and inexorable villain cannot 
be otherwise than cruel and heartless. His is 
not the physical cruelty of the savage who beats 
his enemy to death with a club, or tears him to 
pieces with horses, or boils him in oil, or tortures 
him upon the rack or coals of fire, but it is the 
refined cruelty of the courtier or official who has 
long been in power. His is the cruelty of malice 
directed towards the discomfiture, the suspense, 
the mental anguish, or the agony of soul of the 
intended victim. It is the unendurable and un- 
answerable cruelty of taunts, insults, slander, 
secret mind-poisoning, and ingratitude. It is the 
refined, self-satisfying, exquisite cruelty of those 
egotistical superiors in positions of power and in- 
fluence who have you in their power and believe 
you are helpless. The soulless exiled minister has 
not a spark of fellow-feeling, is utterly incapable 
of pity, and is as inhuman asa tiger. Like Iago, 
he does evil and commits acts of cruelty for the 
mere pleasure of seeing the mental sufferings of 
his victims as well as for the sweetness of re- 
venge. Like Cenci, he loves the sight of agony, 
but only so long, perhaps, as the tortures of his 


enemies are spiritual rather than physical. Like 
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Shylock, he is a stony adversary, and, when once 
the heartless wretch whets his knife of revenge, 


You may as well go stand upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 

You may as well use question with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 

When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven ; 

You may as well do anything most hard, 

As seek to soften that — than which what’s harder?— 
His Jewish heart. 


This exquisite cruelty of Don Salluste is sup- 
ported by numerous examples in the text. To 
get rid of a troublesome and unmanageable 
cousin, the villain has Don César sold as a slave 
to pirates. Ruy Blas is forced to sign various 
letters, to assume a disguise, to be introduced 
unwillingly to the councilors, and to play a dis- 
honorable réle. The dreaming lackey is cruelly 
told that he is taking things too seriously, that 
he is made lord only as a fantastic role, and 
that his courtship of the queen is only an inci- 
dent like mounting behind his master’s carriage. 
The new prime minister is cruelly reminded, in 
the very climax of his power and happiness, that 
he is only a lackey, a piece of clay, a vase into 


which the villain may pour his fantasy. Just 
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after Ruy Blas and the queen have mutually con- 
fessed their unbounded love, the exile, who has 
suddenly and unexpectedly returned, tells the 
startled lover that the sorrows of his love are 
nothing in comparson with the destiny of an em- 
pire. Ruy Blas admits that Don Salluste would 
tread upon his heart with as little compunction 
as he would tread upon the floor. At another 
time the lackey says: “This man has no soul; 
he is a monster. Yesterday he stifled me with 
gibes. He crushed my heart for pleasure. He 
made me close a window, and I suffered martyr- 
dom.” With intolerable cruelty he shatters all 
the lackey’s idealistic dreams of love and states- 
manship. 

Another victim of Don Salluste’s heartless 
and implacable persecution is the queen. The 
cruelty practiced upon the lackey is only inci- 
dental to that to which the melancholy queen of 
Spain is subjected. Ruy Blas is, in reality, only 
a tool, a glove. The real victim, the object of 
his monstrous hate and merciless revenge, is 
the woman who, in the performance of her 
official duty, banished the wicked minister from 
her court. From the beginning to the end of 
the drama the one great desire of his heart is 


to humiliate the noble and beautiful queen, in 
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whom he constantly inspires a terrible dread 
and fear. To do this he forms intricate and 
cruel plots, sets horrible snares, and makes use 
of human tools. To .accomplish his inhuman, 
serpentine, and diabolical designs, he leaves, as 
he thinks, no stone unturned. When he fails 
to induce his robber cousin to assist him in 
taking revenge upon a woman, he at once adopts 
the cunning, demon-like plan of making her fall 
in love with his own lackey, realizing that noth- 
ing could humble her pride or torture her heart 
more than such an act. She is threatened with 
public ruin and defamation. For banishing him 
she is to be dethroned; for proposing that he 
marry her servant, she is to be exposed and 
sent to a cloister. The snare he thus lays for 
her destruction is as cruel as that laid by Men- 
elaus in order to tear Andromache from the 
sanctuary in which she had taken refuge. To 
the tender, devoted, refined queen, Don Salluste’s 
Iago-like villainy is more cruel than “anger, 
hunger, or the sea.” 

The villain’s cruelty is made only the more 
terrible and unendurable by his spirit of fiendish 
exultation. With malignant and savage delight 
he laughs at the unsuspecting Ruy Blas writing 
the letter that is to ensnare the queen. With 
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the gloating and joyous expectancy of a tiger 
leaping upon his prey, Don Salluste, in the 
climax of the play, springs unexpectedly upon 
Ruy Blas in his supreme moment of ecstatic joy. 
In tantalizing and malicious words the exulting 
lord says to the startled Ruy Blas, “I'll bet you 
were not thinking of me.” The grand climax 
of sarcastic and withering exultation comes, how- 
ever, in the catastrophe, when the unfeeling 
monster thinks he has completed successfully 
his terrible plan of revenge. One thinks nat- 
urally of the stony Shylock’s “I thank God, I 
thank God!” when Don Salluste, with a thun- 
dering voice, an outburst of laughter, and a 
hideous grinding of teeth, outlines to her his 
completed scheme of vengeance. We can see 
his scornful smiles, Thyestean joy, and savage 
exultation as he submits to the trembling queen 
the paper of renunciation which she is to sign 
in his presence. We experience the true melo- 
dramatic thrill when we hear him boast of his 
finished work, descant upon the virtues of Ruy 
Blas, and map out for the humiliated woman the 
details of her future career in the cloister or as 
the wife of his lackey. As in the case of Shylock, 
this excessive and fiendish exultation must needs 
call down upon itself a fearful Nemesis, 
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To carry out such a plan of vengeance as 
that adopted by Don Salluste naturally requires 
a man capable of deception and treachery. His 
deception begins with his trying to make Don 
César believe that the latter is to be rescued 
from an abyss, to have his debts paid and his 
palaces restored. When the robber cousin indig- 
nantly refuses to assist in Don Salluste’s dia- 
bolical scheme of revenge, the latter, like Tony 
in Kenzlworth, declares that he was only testing 
Don César. Unsuccessful in his bold attempt 
to bribe his cousin, the undaunted villain begins 
at once to practice deception upon Ruy Blas. 
With the crafty duplicity of an Iago, the pre- 
sumptuous Marquis assumes the character of a 
friend and benefactor of his lackey. For Ruy 
Blas, the traitor avows, he has the plans of a 
very sincere friend. He desires the happiness 
of his servant, for whom he wishes to make a 
larger destiny. The returned minister pretends 
to be very kind, advancing towards a design that 
is more happy for Ruy Blas than the latter 
suspects. If the valet will only do the will of 
the master, the former’s fortune is made. 

Though the base treachery of Don Salluste 
is concealed for a while, his treason is soon 


discovered by those against whom it is directed. 
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Though his movements are those of a spy, though 
he has the “sly, equivocating vein,” though he 
knows all the secrets of his intended victims, 
and though he has the keys to all their doors, 
yet he fails to hide his treacherous designs long 
from those he would entrap. The traitor gets 
caught in the snares set for others. Don César 
more than once suspects Don Salluste’s treason- 
able purposes. On one occasion Don César, 
looking at his infamous cousin, says: “Hum! 
the visage of a traitor! When the mouth says 
yes, the looks say perhaps.” Ruy Blas, for a 
time in the dark as to the real designs of the 
cunning hypocrite, finally detects the villain’s 
treachery in the letter to the queen. Then the 
outraged lackey minister rises to the occasion 
and exclaims, “ There is enough of such treason.” 
Immediately he kills the returned exile as he 
would kill a coward or a dog. 

There is inevitably something mysterious con- 
nected with the actions and methods of a traitor. 
His conduct always resembles that of the snake 
in the grass or the Indian among the trees. No 
one ever knows where to find him or how to 
take him. A man of mystery, he works in secret 
and in darkness, by twilight or by moonlight. 


He leads a dual life, he and his agents assuming 
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various disguises at will; therefore one cannot 
judge him so much by his actions as by his cos- 
tumes. In his case manners rather than deeds 
make the man. Thus the audience is kept con- 
stantly perplexed as to when or how he will 
appear, and as to what to expect him to do next. 
His character and conduct are therefore shrouded 
in mystery, the mystery of medizvalism and 
of melodrama, —a distinguishing element of 
romanticism. 

The other characters of the drama are con- 
stantly confused as to Don Salluste’s intentions 
and doings, and are ever on the alert to pen- 
etrate the mystery by which he is surrounded. 
Inexplicable to them are the dark and com- 
plicated plottings in which the villainous min- 
ister is ever involved. Don César speaks of 
Don Salluste’s mysterious house as a place suit- 
able for tragedies, with its closed doors and 
barred shutters, —a real cell, without egress, and 
into which one enters from the top, just as wine 
enters into bottles. The gay robber wonders if 
he is not going to get frightened, and confesses 
that he has prejudices against such a house, 
more mysterious than that “removed house” in 
which the faithful Paulina concealed and visited 


the “peerless, unparalleled ” Hermione. 
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The plans and doings of the banished premier 
are even more mysterious to his bewildered 
lackey. Ruy Blas is aware that Don Salluste 
has somewhere, within a hundred steps of the 
palace, an unknown and discreet house, to which 
the master perhaps never went in open daylight. 
To this mysterious house, to which Don Salluste 
alone has the key, the Marquis comes sometimes 
at night, followed by masked men whom he lets 
in himself. They lock themselves in, and speak 
in a low tone of voice. No one is allowed to 
know what goes on within this mysterious house, 
in which are kept, besides spies, two black mutes, 
of whom Ruy Blas, whose name they do not 
know, is the companion and master. The per- 
fidious villain gives Ruy Blas mysterious direc- 
tions about going off on a trip. The unhappy 
lover, in order to save the queen, must disen- 
tangle the web in which she has been caught. 
He must divine what Don Salluste has been 
able to construct and combine, for the latter 
comes out suddenly from the shadow and plunges 
back into it again. In his state of uncertainty 
and confusion the wondering lackey minister 
asks: “What does Don Salluste do there in his 
night? By what door, by what trap, through 


what place is this man of treason going to come? 
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He has all the keys to all the locks. He can 
enter, go out, and approach in the shadow.” 
The mystified lackey feels, but cannot see, the 
snare set by the traitor. Around the perplexed 
Ruy Blas all is night, —a veritable whirlpool of 
dark and apparently unfathomable mystery. 
Possessed of these characteristics of hatred, 
vengeance, determination, cruelty, exultation, 
treachery, and mystery, Don Salluste is repre- 
sented as a typical villain, with perhaps only one 
redeeming quality, — that of intellectuality. All 
his philosophy, methods, and deeds are those of 
an unscrupulous villain, an arch-intriguer. A wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, he does not hesitate to spread 
nets, set snares, and dig pits, in order to wreak 
vengeance on a helpless woman. He is looked 
upon by the other characters as a scoundrel, a 
wild beast, a serpent,a demon. Don César thinks 
the house of his distinguished cousin is the house 
of Beelzebub. The queen maintains that hell is 
in the soul of the serpent that kissed her hand; 
he is her evil angel. Ruy Blas may have the 
habit of a lackey, but he is sure that the Marquis 
has the soul of one. In the opinion of the lackey, 
the master is a treacherous, crafty, and unscru- 
pulous knave, guilty of rare and monstrous acts, 
and, until caught in his own trap, under the 
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protection of Satan himself. This polished and 
unprincipled minister, whom neither honor nor a 
sense of justice restrains in his dealings with his 
kinsman, lackey, and queen, symbolizes the base 
and villainous courtier of his time, and serves as 
a foil to Ruy Blas, who symbolizes the noble and 
patriotic aspirations of the struggling people. The 
unscrupulous Marquis is, furthermore, a symbol 
of evil contending against the good. Evil natu- 
rally and inevitably undoing itself, the schemer is 
finally entangled in his own web by a mocking 
fate. In short, the perfidious premier personifies 
ideal villainy as completely and as typically as 
Merope impersonates maternal love. 

The villain Don Salluste has a long line of 
literary ancestors, many of whose qualities he 
has inherited, and many of whose actions he 
has reproduced more or less completely. Though 
there were wicked persons represented in the 
plays of A®schylus and Euripides, the Greeks’ 
love of beauty and abhorrence of the ugly saved 
them from such incarnations of villainy as Don 
Salluste. Perhaps the Bellerophon and Ixion 
of Euripides, more than any other villains of 
Greek tragedy, resembled the perfidious Marquis 
of Finlas. The exiled minister is not such a 


monstrous villain as the modern Cenci, but he 
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has the same villainous designs against Maria 
de Neuburg as Orsino devises against Beatrice 
Cenci. He plans as cruel a revenge against the 
queen for her slight as Varney vows against 
Amy Robsart for her scorn. The description 
of Varney’s villainy as delineated by Scott in 
Kenilworth would perhaps portray equally well 
that of the hypocritical Don Salluste. Varney is 
pictured as having “the stealthy step of the cat, 
the shrewd and vindictive eye of the rat, the fawn- 
ing wile of the spaniel, the determined snatch 
of the mastiff,... and brings the venom of the 
aspic under the assumed innocence of the dove.” 

In Shakespeare the villainous premier has 
several partial prototypes. Shakespeare’s villains 
were, in fact, well known to Hugo, who con- 
sciously, and unconsciously no doubt, imitated 
their villainous traits and actions. Like Claudius, 
Don Salluste is an intriguer, who, however, has 
a more natural motive for his villainy than the 
plain-dealing Don John, the personification of 
unmixed evil and motiveless acts of wickedness. 
The cruelty of the Spanish minister is more 
refined than that of Edmund, who performs 
deeds of physical horror. While Don Salluste 
could probably have put out the queen’s eyes, 


he would have enjoyed more the sight of her 
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mental agony resulting from her heartrending 
humiliation. His malice extended rather to 
wounded pride and anguish of soul than to 
deeds of violence and spectacles of bloodshed. 

Don Salluste is as deliberate in his villainy 
as Richard III, who says, “I am determined 
to prove a villain.” Though the exiled lord of 
Spain is not guilty of so many revolting crimes 
as Richard III, yet his malice is as absolute. 
Like Richard, Don Salluste mercilessly taunts 
his victim, and lives to see his villainy turned 
against himself by the retributive hand of a 
mocking fate. Again like Richard, Don Salluste 
spares no means or person that will advance his 
interests or injure the cause of his opponents or 
intended victims. These two villains may hesi- 
tate to choose between two kinds of villainy, 
but they never stop to consider any question 
involving both villainy and honesty, right and 
wrong. No emotional restraint ever checks either 
of them in his career of crime. Neither of them 
is ever troubled for one moment by conscientious 
scruples. Though conscience finally strikes Rich- 
ard after his will has been paralyzed by sleep and 
frightful dreams, not once does Don Salluste 
show any signs of a disturbed conscience or a 
pricking remorse. 
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It is perhaps true, however, that the intriguing 
Marquis of Finlas resembles Iago more closely 
than he resembles any other of Shakespeare’s 
creations. Iago and Don Salluste have the same 
lack of faith in mankind, the same distrust of 
goodness and virtue. Each has been slighted 
or injured by his superior, though the Spaniard 
apparently has a greater reason for his malice 
than the Italian has. Each is cunning, heartless, 
and malignant. Both, like the tyrants of Alfieri, 
are personifications of evil, incarnations of vil- 
lainy. Both are arch-intriguers, adopting com- 
plex plans of vengeance, and employing their 
friends and victims as agents and tools of their 
villainous schemes. Both weave webs and set 
snares in order to entrap their victims, both being 
ultimately caught in their own traps. While no 
one suspects honest Iago of his villainy, all are sus- 
picious of and dread the dark purposes of the insid- 
ious Don Salluste. Furthermore, the wily Italian 
employs soliloquies to inform us of his treacherous 
designs, but the crafty Spaniard reveals himself 
by his actions. Each can “smile and smile, and 
be a villain.” Of each it can be said that 


An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
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According to the testimony of the other char- 
acters in the drama and that of his own words 
and deeds, Don Salluste is evidently a moral 
monster. In her dreams the queen encounters 
that frightful demon kissing her hand. Ruy Blas 
tells him to his face that he is a frightful man, 
full of monstrous projects, dragging the unfor- 
tunate lackey towards an invisible gulf. At an- 
other time the lackey minister declares that the 
Marquis is a soulless monster. Though Don 
Salluste is hedged about by one or two redeem- 
ing qualities, yet he is unquestionably guilty of 
moral deformity. Hugo, like Shakespeare in the 
case of Shylock and Iago, contrives to enlist for 
his villain a minimum of sympathy by giving 
him a reason for his hatred and revenge. Per- 
haps, too, there is a slight suggestion of the 
master’s humanity in his acknowledgment of 
Ruy Blas’s faithfulness and discretion as a serv- 
ant, though this admission may be only a part 
of his treachery. To these elements of humanity, 
small and doubtful as they may be, the dramatist 
adds an element of intellectual acumen which 
commands our admiration but not our sympathy. 
It is just such splendid mental endowments and 
creative powers of intellect and imagination that 


save Richard III and Iago from being absolute 
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monstrosities. Not even Hugo, remarkable for 
his creation of physical monstrosities, could por- 
tray a Cenci or a Barabbas. Nor is there such 
a violent antithesis in Don Salluste as is found 
in Scott’s deformed eccentrics or in Hugo’s 
Triboulet and Lucrezia Borgia. In these last 
characters, however, there is a sort of moral or 
emotional hedging entirely wanting to the char- 
acter of the Spanish premier. Not once does 
the latter show any signs of compassion, virtue, 
or conscience. As far as the morals of the Mar- 
quis of Finlas are concerned, Hugo could not 
say of him as Byron said of the Corsair: 


None are all evil — quickening round his heart 
One softer feeling would not yet depart. 


There is certainly, therefore, nothing attractive 
or capable of evoking our pity, and little to 
arouse any human interest in the brutal, repul- 
sive, immoral demon, whose touch is as poisonous 
as that of the fabled sea monster. His unnatu- 
ral want of humanity makes him a moral monster, 
if not a devil, —an incarnation of absolute moral 
evil. The base villainy of Don Salluste is as 
hideous, as monstrous, as abnormal as that marble- 
hearted fiend, filial ingratitude, which filled the 
heart of Lear’s thankless daughters. 
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By the display of such qualities as the fore- 
going Don Salluste shows himself to be far 
excellence a melodramatic character. He is the 
crafty, treacherous villain so indispensable to 
every genuine melodramatic plot. True to the 
ideals of a melodrama, the plot adopted by Hugo 
to represent the plans of Don Salluste is obscure, 
gloomy, startling, improbable, and complicated. 
It employs the method of the spy, the intriguer, 
and of the deus ex machina. It makes use of 
dark and involved plottings, unexpected, hair- 
raising, and nerve-exciting situations, striking 
recognition scenes, violent antitheses, exagger- 
ated motives, emotions, and passions, absolutely 
vicious and monstrous characters, and a rigor- 
ous poetic justice. It employs also, often in a 
spectacular fashion, a vast, mysterious, and com- 
plicated machinery, consisting of disguises, substi- 
tutions, signed promises, traps, secret doors and 
springs, hiding places, daggers, virulent poisons, 
and the like. 

Most of these elements of the melodrama are 
exemplified in the character of Don Salluste and 
in his cruel plot against the hapless queen. To 
dishonor or destroy her he has, as has been seen 
above, made use of his cousin Don César, whom 


he has sold to the corsairs and for whom he 
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substitutes Ruy Blas. To entrap her he employs 
letters and signed promises, makes her fall in 
love with his lackey, obtains all the secrets of 
the other important characters, gets possession 
of the key to the secret doors, goes away and 
works mysteriously from a distance, directing in 
secret and from afar the various details of his 
complex plot, and returns unexpectedly and in 
disguise. Moreover, the mantle in which Don 
Salluste carries on his nefarious designs is as 
melodramatic as the mantle and wand of Pros- 
pero and the horn of Hernani, the so-called 
“tragic nails.” Melodramatic, furthermore, are 
his violent passions of hatred, revenge, cruelty, 
and the like. Finally, we are deeply impressed, 
if not thrilled, by the deadly and fatal work of 
his avenging Nemesis. The inevitable punish- 
ment, truly Aéschylean, meted out to the treach- 
erous villain is in strict accord with the rigorous 
demands of a melodramatic poetic justice. In 
his case the deed truly returns to the doer, the 
sower reaping what he has sown. No ancestral 
curse or any other external power can be rightly 
charged with his death. It is his character and 
not fate, his deeds and not fortune, that deter- 
mine his destiny. And yet all along there has 


been a divinity shaping his ends, a supreme 
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power providing a suitable retribution for his 
sinful deeds. Justice has been weighing him in 
the balance and has found him wanting. It must 
be admitted, however, that such melodrama is 
more lyric than dramatic, more mechanical than 
psychological. 

Whatever else may be said of the undesir- 
able qualities and reprehensible conduct of Don 
Salluste, it cannot be denied that he possesses 
a powerful personality,’ and personality counts. 
All who surround him are, in this respect, un- 
questionably inferior to the intellectual but vil- 
lainous courtier. The queen is filled with an 
inexplicable feeling of dread when she sees or 
even dreams of his serpent’s mouth. Ruy Blas 
is at times completely helpless in the presence 
of his master. In the climax, when Ruy Blas, 
at the height of his success as a statesman and 
a lover, is suddenly and unexpectedly confronted 
by the implacable Don Salluste, the dark figure 
of destiny that has been hovering in the back- 
ground, the lackey remains as if petrified. What- 
ever faculties, physical powers, or appliances he 
may possess, like the bird under the influence 
of the serpent, he is powerless to act. Before 


1 For a fuller discussion of the personality of Don Salluste, see my 
article entitled “The Infatuation of Ruy Blas,” in Modern Language 
Notes, X XI, 162-166. 
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he can shake off his drowsiness, before he can 
recover his equanimity, before he can completely 
discriminate between dreaming and reality, he 
finds himself dazed, hypnotized, infatuated by 
the powerful and irresistible personality of his 
former master. He is startled and overpowered 
by the magnetic spell cast over him by the fasci- 
nating eye and presence of the Marquis. The 
weaker will and intellect of the plebeian suc- 
cumb to the stronger personality of the lord. 
As the strong will of Richard III exercises a 
fascinating influence upon the weaker will of 
Anne, who is utterly unable to resist his cap- 
tivating personality; as the brilliant but weak 
Antony is drawn irresistibly to the “serpent of 
old Nile,” who, under the spell of her fascination, 
allures him to his ruin, so Ruy Blas is made to 
yield to the superior and infatuating personality 
of Don Salluste. This striking and insinuating 
power of the master’s personality infatuates the 
lackey just as the serpent charms the dove. It 
can be said of Don Salluste as Byron says of 
the Giaour: 
And like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake, 


Will others quail beneath his look, 
Nor ’scape the glance they scarce can brook. 
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Lucrezia Borgia is one of Hugo’s melodramatic 
impossibilities. She is an excellent illustration 
of his method of portraying a dramatic character 
by means of violent antitheses and logical formu- 
las. Instead of contrasting his heroine with some 
other character in the play, he makes her serve 
as a foil to herself. In his preface to Lucrezza 
Borgia, Hugo gives us a clear explanation of the 
central idea, or the logical formula, underlying 
his characterization of Lucrezia. “ What,” says 
he, “is the inmost thought concealed beneath 
the three or four concentric thicknesses of bark 
in Lucrezia Borgia? Take the most hideous, 
the most repulsive, the most complete moral 
deformity; place it where it is best set off, in 
the heart of a woman, with all the conditions of 
physical beauty and royal grandeur which give 
prominence to crime; and now mingle with all 
this moral deformity a pure sentiment, the purest 
that woman can experience, — the maternal sen- 


timent; in the monster put a mother, and the 
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monster will interest, and the monster will call 
forth tears, and this creature that caused fear will 
cause pity, and this deformed soul will become 
almost beautiful in your eyes; thus maternity puri- 
fying moral deformity, that is Lucrezia Borgia.” 
Such a social antithesis is in keeping with 
Hugo’s theory of dramatic zsthetics. He would 
make the end of fine art to please and to instruct. 
He would include social and humanitarian pur- 
poses in literary questions. With him the theater 
is a tribune, a pulpit. “He knows what a great 
and serious thing the theater is. He knows that 
the drama without transgressing the impartial 
limits of art, has a national, a social, and a human 
mission. . . . The poet has charge of souls. The 
multitude must not go from the theater with- 
out carrying away with them some austere and 
profound morality.” He will teach by means of 
antitheses, no matter how violent or unnatural. 
“He will give to the deformed Triboulet a 
father’s heart, he will give to the monstrous 
Lucrezia a mother’s compassion. .. . The drama 
that he dreams of and tries to realize will be 
able to touch everything without being soiled 
by anything. Cause to circulate in everything a 
moral and tender thought, and there is no longer 


anything deformed or repulsive. With the most 
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hideous thing mingle a religious idea, it will 
become holy and pure. Nail God to a gibbet, 
you have the cross.” 

This central idea of maternity purifying moral 
deformity serves as the basis of Lucrezia’s char- 
acter. This artificial method of delineating a 
character makes her an abstract idea rather than 
a concrete individual, a symbol rather than a 
reality, a type rather than a person. To carry 
out his formula the author arbitrarily selects a 
woman most stained with crimes and gives her 
one pure passion, maternal love. She must have 
a son whom she can love devotedly, and whose 
love she must struggle to win by showing herself 
worthy of his affection. To do this it must be 
shown that she has reformed, and that her trans- 
formation is real and complete. To make her 
conflict tragic she must expiate her crime, and 
finally be overtaken by the fatality that pursues 
her relentlessly. To move us to fear, it must 
be shown that this fatality is inherent in her 
crimes. To inspire us with pity, it must be made 
clear that she is crushed beneath the weight of 
her crimes as a woman, while striving in vain to 
rise to the good as a mother. It must be seen 
that while being punished as a woman, thus 


exciting our fear, she has a claim to our pity 
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by virtue of the fact that the inherited fatality of 
her crimes is inevitable and inexorable. In this 
way the central idea becomes social, humanitarian, 
moral. However exaggerated, violent, grotesque, 
and monstrous may be the antithesis suggested 
by such a central idea, it is nevertheless Hugo’s 
striking way of turning a philosophical abstrac- 
tion into a would-be dramatic reality. 

The wicked woman into whom Hugo puts a 
mother’s heart is Lucrezia Borgia, the beautiful 
daughter of a pope, and the wife of Don Alphonse 
of Este, her cousin and fourth husband. She 
was loved by her two brothers, César and Jean, 
by the latter of whom she has a son. She has 
in her veins the blood of a courtesan, and has 
for a long time borne an unenviable reputation. 
On account of her infamous and bloody deeds 
she has been “hated, despised, abhorred, cursed 
of men, and damned of heaven.” Her father 
spoiled her, obeying all her caprices. She poi- 
soned her first husband, that poor Spanish gen- 
tleman whose name they no longer know. She 
drove away her second husband, the imbecile 
Jean Sforza, lord of Pesaro. She beat to death 
upon the stairway her third husband, Alphonse 
of Aragon, a feeble man, whose blood scarcely 


stained the stone steps more than pure water 
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would have done. Finally, she has recently 
announced that she is going to abandon her 
present husband, who loves her as a dove and 
is as jealous as a tiger. 

Under an assumed Neapolitan name Lucrezia 
has secretly come from Ferrara to Venice to find 
her son, whose assumed name is Gennaro. In 
order to see him she has attended balls, banquets, 
and musical entertainments, masked and in dis- 
guise. Further details of her relations with her 
son are brought out in the antecedent action of 
the drama. For a long time she has been writing 
to him on the first day of every month, sending 
her letters by a deaf-mute. In one letter she 
told him that he was of a noble and great race, 
and that his mother was very unhappy. In an- 
other she begs him to be content with knowing 
that he has a mother who adores him and watches 
over his life day and night. She is to be pitied, 
for she is surrounded by merciless relatives, who 
would kill him as they killed her father. At 
another time she sent him a scarf that he 
might wear her colors. Not until the very end 
of the drama, however, does she reveal to him 
the fact that she is his mother. 

In order that we may appreciate the heinous- 


ness and inevitableness of her crimes and the 
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fatality attending them, Hugo takes great pains 
to identify her with a famous and wicked Italian 
family. The history of the Borgia family is given 
in detail, and their crimes are enumerated. By 
this means we become acquainted with Lucrezia’s 
early environment, and are thus enabled to ac- 
count for her tendency to commit certain crimes 
and to comprehend, in a measure, the cause of 
the viciousness of her moral nature. In this way 
Hugo hedges in her character, diminishes the 
bitterness of our condemnation, and prepares us 
to sympathize somewhat with the distressed 
mother who is led on to a career of crime by 
the fearful, cruel, and inevitable laws of heredity 
and early environment. We are thus impressed 
with the fact that she is not altogether the archi- 
tect of her own fortune, and that therefore some 
sympathy is due the woman whom fate persecutes 
so untiringly and perhaps maliciously. 

The Borgia family, to which Lucrezia belongs, 
has for generations been distinguished for its 
atrocious crimes and subtle poisons. Her father 
is called the Antichrist. He is descended from 
a courtesan and keeps a seraglio of women, like 
Bajazet, the Sultan of the Turks. He peoples 
the galley with illustrious persons and the sacred 


college with bandits, so that in seeing them all 
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clothed in red, galley slaves and cardinals, one 
is at a loss to know whether it is the galley slaves 
who are the cardinals or the cardinals who are 
the galley slaves. At his famous suppers his 
enemies and even his friends were unsuspectingly 
given golden flasks of the finest wines containing 
subtle poisons. His wine of Syracuse was so 
dreaded that people refused to go near the palace 
for fear the poison would exhale through the 
walls. Even the Princess Negroni, who is giving 
a banquet, is suspected because her palace adjoins 
that of the Borgias. 

The most terrible of all the Borgias, however, 
was César, the cardinal of Valencia, and the 
brother of Lucrezia. It was he who killed his 
brother Jean, father of Lucrezia’s child, and 
threw his body into the Tiber. He has a rage 
for killing his relatives, having killed a brother, 
a cousin, and two nephews. The bloody César 
is as much of a terror to the people as war or 
the plague. Lucrezia’s husband, Alphonse of 
Este, has a special horror of the abominable 
César, who has natural stains of blood on his 
face. It was César’s and Lucrezia’s mother, Rosa 
Vanozza, the old Spanish courtesan, who scan- 
dalized Rome, after having done the same to 


Valencia. 
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It is in such a family that Lucrezia Borgia 
has been reared. Surrounded by villains, treach- 
ery, and crimes, she early becomes an adept her- 
self in deceit and wickedness. Her beauty, in 
which there is something sinister stamped, and 
which Maffio calls a golden ducat made in the 
image of Satan, makes her only the more dan- 
gerous. Her high social position affords her only 
the greater opportunities of displaying her evil 
propensities and powers. A mere catalogue of 
her dastardly and flagitious crimes is appalling. 
The scandalous vices of this Italian moral mon- 
ster are more startling and depressing than the 
sins of a Jezebel or a Medea. The mere re- 
cital of her iniquitous deeds is enough to make 
one’s hair stand on end or to make one lose 
faith in womankind. And it is into this sort of 
a tigress that Hugo would put the pure sentiment 
of a mother’s love, even the instinctive love of 
a brute for its young. Again, however, Hugo 
hedges in her character by representing these 
enormous crimes as having been committed in 
the action that precedes the commencement of 
the drama; so that, when we behold her on the 
stage, she has repented and been transformed by 
the purifying power of maternal affection. Yet 


she cannot escape from her past. Her sin finds 
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her out. Retributive justice is visited upon her. 
One virtue alone has not been able to save her. 
The crimes of her past life, enumerated in 
the text, have been many and varied. Masked 
men tell us how she killed her relatives and 
friends. She strangled one duke at night while 
he slept. By her orders one man was stabbed 
in the cellars of the Vatican, and another was 
assassinated in order that she might more easily 
rob his town. She treacherously took from one 
man his good seigniorial citadel and then poi- 
soned him at a banquet. She put to death on 
the scaffold the maternal uncle of her third hus- 
band, and caused the latter to be killed with 
halberd strokes on the stairway of St. Peter’s. 
To her crimes of blood are added, moreover, 
those of adultery and incest,—dincest with her 
two brothers and even with her father, the Pope. 
We are informed, furthermore, as to the influ- 
ence of Lucrezia’s criminal life upon herself and 
upon others. “It does not matter,” she says, 
“whether her name is known at Venice or not; 
for if they do not know who she is, she has 
nothing to fear, and if they know who she is, it 
is for them to fear.” She has inflicted deep 
wounds upon all Italian families, and admits that 


her name causes horror and that all Italy hates 
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her. The masked men who observe her kissing 
Gennaro declare that they must extricate him 
from this spider’s web. They unmask her in his 
presence to see if she can blush, and call her 
a _poisoner and an adulterer. When he learns 
her real name, he repulses her and she faints. 
People fear to offend her because she is an enemy 
to be dreaded. She admits, at least, that she is 
sometimes cold and distracted, but avers that it 
comes from her character, not from her heart. 
Her actions often seem mysterious to those that 
know her. She appears to Gennaro as a specter 
that comes and sits at the head of his bed. He 
considers her one of those unnatural relatives 
of whom his mother speaks to him with horror. 
He thinks she must be abominable and odious 
to herself, —a being, like Caliban, “capable of 
all ill.” Finally, Lucrezia loses her life because 
of the mistrust that she inspires in her son, 
certainly the most terrible punishment that can 
be inflicted upon a mother. 

In spite of the author's skillful hedging in 
representing her crimes as having been com- 
mitted in the antecedent action of the drama, 
in placing her under the influence of a notori- 
ously wicked family with whom she is reared, 
and in giving her a mother’s love, Lucrezia is 
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hardly more than a moral monster, a fiend in 
human shape, the incarnation of evil, a melo- 
dramatic caricature. These redeeming traits, in 
addition to her supposed repentance and refor- 
mation, scarcely redeem her or reconcile us to 
her. These compensating features hardly miti- 
gate the depressing effect which the repulsiveness 
and brutality of her nature produce upon our 
minds. Her claims to our interest and sympathy 
fail to make us see in her, the author of crimes 
so revolting and of such magnitude, anything 
less than a monstrosity. Italy regards her as a 
monstrous woman, without a redemptive virtue, 
for her country knows nothing of her maternal 
passion. Only a monster could so treacherously 
stab, strangle, assassinate, and poison her friends, 
relatives, and husbands. Only a monster could 
be guilty of incest with her brothers and father. 
Only a monster could be feared by all who know 
her. Her own confidant tells her that it would 
be monstrous for her to become a good woman. 
Like Margaret of Anjou, she has a “ tiger’s heart 
wrapped in a woman’s hide.” Such a “ passion- 
driven woman is the most monstrous of all mon- 
sters.” She is more of a monster than Medea, 
and a “lioness more fell than Tuscan Scylla.” 
Only of a monster could her son say, “ There is 
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her execrable palace, a palace of luxury, of trea- 
son, of assassination, of adultery, of incest, of all 
crimes, of Lucrezia Borgia.” 

This monstrous woman, guilty of so many 
shocking crimes, is especially noted for her ban- 
quets and suppers in which she poisons her 
guests, whether friends or foes. To accomplish 
her nefarious purposes, Lucrezia unhesitatingly 
employed the mystic device of the subtlest Italian 
poisons, the insinuating, noiseless poisons of the 
Borgias, which kill in a day, in a month, or in a 
year, according to their pleasure. The gay com- 
panions of her son describe in a graphic manner 
the effect of these slow poisons upon their victims: 
“ They are infamous poisons, which render the 
wine better and cause the flasks to be emptied 
with more pleasure. You believe yourself intoxi- 
cated, you are dead; or, indeed, a man languishes 
suddenly, his skin wrinkles, his eyes become hol- 
low, his hair turns white, his teeth break like 
glass upon his bread; he no longer walks, he 
drags himself along; he no longer breathes, he 
has a rattling in his throat; he no longer laughs 
or sleeps, he shivers in the sunshine at midday; 
a young man, he has the air of an old man; he 
is thus for some time in the pangs of death and 


finally dies, and then one remembers that six 
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months or a year ago he drank Chypre wine at 
the house of a Borgia.” This celebrated poison 
of the Borgias is like powder, and is said to be 
as white and scintillant as Carrara marble. It 
will change Romantino wine into the deadly 
wine of Syracuse. It is the same subtle Italian 
poison that the Jew of Malta provides for his 
daughter whom he curses with these words: 


With her let it? work like Borgia’s wine, 
Whereof his sire, the Pope, was poisoned. 


Great and monstrous a criminal as she is, 
Lucrezia is not without lesser faults. Perhaps 
these frailties tend to make her a little more 
human in our eyes. Perhaps they lessen some- 
what her strong tendency to become a mere 
abstraction. Perhaps also they soften the harsh- 
ness of her iniquitous and stony nature. Vices 
though they be, they are for the most part 
peculiarly feminine. She claims that she has 
always been capricious, that her father spoiled her, 
and that from a child her caprices have always 
been obeyed. She admits that she is a woman of 
unreasonableness. When she fails to obtain the 


1 This powder was probably the same arsenical preparation used by 
the famous cook Toffana, and dramatically described in Browning’s 
The Laboratory. Compare also Schiller’s The Robbers, Act II, scene i, 
where the art of slow poisoning is spoken of as raised to a science. 
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pardon of Gennaro by demanding it, she begins 
to make love to her husband and to recall their 
early love in order to win him over by her fem- 
inine wiles. Her request may be a caprice, if he 
wishes to call it so, but he must know that the 
caprice of a woman is something sacred and 
august, when it saves the head of aman. Neither 
she nor the Catarina of Hugo’s Axgelo can win 
her unyielding husband by such superficial flat- 
tery. Once or twice in the play, moreover, Lu- 
crezia shows some signs of jealousy, and even 
stoops to eavesdropping to gain her ends. 
Our heroine is, furthermore, sensitive to insult 
and violent in temper. When she learns that 
some one has torn away the first letter of her 
name (leaving the significant word orgza) en- 
graved beneath one of her family armorial bear- 
ings on the facade of her husband’s palace, she 
becomes insulted and violent, calling the act 
odious and infamous. She declares that one of 
Alphonse’s men is guilty of the rash and insulting 
mutilation, perpetrated publicly and in broad day- 
light. His people, the most infamous mob of 
Italy, sneer at her name and blazonry as at a 
pillory. In a rage she declares to Alphonse that 
she would rather die once by a dagger stroke 


than a thousand times by the envenomed stings 
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of sarcasm and low conceits. She is furious be- 
cause he quietly allows her renown to be dragged 
in the gutter of his town, and her name subjected 
to insult and calumny. She vehemently insists 
that justice shall be rendered her, little knowing 
that the guilty person is her own son, for whom 
she would gladly lay down her life. “ Alphonse, 
too,” she asserts, “ought to be enraged when she 
is covered with mud and subjected to new insults 
every day. If he is in love with her, as he claims 
to be, he ought to be in love with her fair name; 
he ought to be jealous of her renown.” The 
angry woman continues her violent and scathing 
reproaches, finally threatening to complain of 
him to the Pope, if the duke does not at once 
investigate the disquieting affair and notably 
punish the criminal. When her unmoved hus- 
band, fully realizing the irony of the situation, 
calmly tells her that the crime is known to him, 
she flies into a passion because the offender is 
not yet arrested and punished. 

Lucrezia, true to her former tendency to yield 
to her violent passions, is guilty also, in the 
main action of the drama, of an ardent desire 
for revenge. She swears revenge on the masked 
men who made her name known to Gennaro, 


who now hates and scorns her. After she has 
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professed to repent of her crimes and to reform 
her mode of life, she stoops to an act of revenge, 
reverting to her usual method of retaliation, 
that of poisoning her victims at a supper. She 
poisons the banqueting crowd, composed of Gen- 
naro (though she does not suspect it) and his 
companions. The vindictive duchess exults like 
a fiend at the success of her scheme of a revenge 
of measure for measure: “ Ah, my young friends 
of the last carnival! you were not expecting that? 
By Jove! it seems to me that I am avenging my- 
self! ... What do you think of this fora woman? 
You gave me a ball at Venice, I return you a 
supper at Ferrara.” Though her love for Gennaro 
prompted her to this act of revenge, yet this 
revenge recoils upon herself in the end. 
Possessed of such vicious qualities and guilty 
of such monstrous atrocities as she is, Lucrezia 
is hedged about by certain extenuating circum- 
stances and redeeming traits. Throughout the 
action proper of the drama, in fact, we are made 
to feel that she is a woman “more sinned against 
than sinning.” The palliation of her crimes is 
skillfully suggested by the dramatist in many 
ways, some of which, while they win our admira- 
tion for the cleverness of his artifice in redu- 
cing or removing mechanical or even esthetic 
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difficulties, yet hardly gain our credence or accept- 
ance as art or psychology. Those critics who 
have not examined carefully the details of Hugo’s 
portrayal of Lucrezia’s character have failed to 
discover the masterly hedging by which the 
dramatist elicits our interest in the wicked Ital- 
ian woman. With remarkable insight into the 
modern laws of heredity and environment the 
dramatist makes us see the crimes of her notori- 
ous family even to the third and fourth genera- 
tions, and the fatal influences of her home life. 
We cannot help feeling that the weight of an- 
cestral guilt lies heavily upon her. The terrible 
fatality, transmitted from her family and pursuing 
her until in fulfillment of the hereditary curse or 
guilt she slays her own son, softens the austerity 
of our judgment upon her crimes and fate. Our 
toleration for her misdeeds is increased when we 
know that she has been surrounded from infancy 
by crime, corruption, and treachery. We are at- 
tracted to her by her physical beauty, fascinating 
personality, and royal grandeur, for such adorn- 
ing naturally hides imperfections and disguises 
social and moral defects. The distance, too, of 
her criminal life, nearly all of which was passed 
in the antecedent action of the drama, percep- 


tibly lessens the horror of her guilt. Even her 
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frailties, so characteristic of the eternal feminine, 
tend to diminish the repulsiveness of her greater 
offenses. Furthermore, her husband’s jealous 
suspicions and intolerable ill treatment of her 
naturally subdues the harshness of our attitude 
towards the unhappy wretch. Finally, the sever- 
ity and rigor of our judgment is infinitely soft- 
ened when we see that within the bosom of this 
monstrous woman, guilty of so many revolting 
and unpardonable crimes, there is implanted a 
mother’s love. To say the least, this is bold and 
masterly hedging, enough perhaps to make us 
incredulous. 

The most striking of all the characteristics of 
this violent, monstrous duchess is her love for 
her son. Hugo, as has been seen above, tries 
to redeem the hideous moral deformity of this 
lioness by putting into her bosom the maternal 
sentiment. He would purify her vicious nature 
by means of a lofty and noble passion. The loss 
of attractiveness occasioned by her life of wicked- 
ness is, in Hugo’s mind, amply atoned for by the 
addition of the parental feeling to her experiences 
and emotions. The unpleasant and repulsive side 
of her nature is sensibly relieved by the repre- 
sentation of her nobler and more tender passion. 


Thus she becomes more human and excites more 
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interest in her fortunes. After all, we realize 
that she has something in common with all 
mothers. We feel too, that, brought up in other 
surroundings, Lucrezia might have been different. 
The possibilities of good in her appeal to our 
imagination and enlist our interest and sympathy. 
She is not always vicious, nor is she always 
insensible to pure and unselfish impulses. Even 
Milton’s Satan, we remember, sometimes enter- 
tains lofty and generous feelings. Lucrezia’s love 
for her son, then, is to be seriously reckoned 
with, since it plays no mean part in the develop- 
ment of her character. 

Throughout the entire play we are allowed to 
see the manifestations and the effects of Lucre- 
zia’s love for her son. We are made to see many 
evidences of the sincerity and genuineness of 
this love. As she contemplates with a kind of 
ecstatic delight the beauty of the sleeping Gen- 
naro, she cries to God to spare her the anguish 
of ever being hated and despised by him, the 
only one she loves under heaven. With tears 
in her eyes she kisses him, wishing him as much 
happiness as there has been unhappiness for her. 
Her love is so real and natural that when she 
reads to him her own letter Gennaro remarks, 


with unconscious irony, that. she does not read 
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but speaks. She manages to have him live near 
her palace, that she may have the ineffable hap- 
piness of seeing him every day. She runs after 
him, goes to balls in disguise, tersely saying to 
herself, “ Masked face, bare heart.” The unhappy 
mother embroiders scarfs for Gennaro and writes 
him a letter the first day of each month. She 
would give her whole life to add one hour to his, 
would shed all her blood to prevent him from 
shedding one tear, would sit on the pillory to 
put him on the throne, and would suffer the 
tortures of hell to pay for one of his smallest 
pleasures: When Alphonse tells her to choose 
the manner of Gennaro’s death, Lucrezia turns 
pale with terror and wrath, stares at her husband, 
then recoils, falls back in her chair, and wrings 
her hands. She chooses poison in preference to 
the sword, and is horrified at the idea of being 
forced herself to administer the poison to Gen- 
naro. She pleads with Alphonse to spare her 
boy’s life, and when the latter has drunk the 
poison she provides him with an antidote. After 
she has prevailed on him to flee from Ferrara, 
she requests one tender word from him before 
their final separation. Her anxiety, moreover, 
is evident when he doubts her good intentions. 
Her maternal heart is crushed when she realizes 
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that she is distrusted by her own son, and she is 
petrified at being accused of having sinister de- 
signs upon him. When he curses her, she faints. 
It is her love for Gennaro that causes her to 
wreak vengeance on the banqueting crowd whom 
she poisons. Finally, when Gennaro is about to 
kill her, she confesses that she is his mother. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the love of 
Lucrezia for her son is instinctive, resembling 
the love of the brute creation for their young. 
Her maternal love is, to be sure, more animal 
than human, more physical than moral, more 
violent than delicate; and yet it is tender and 
purifying, though its tenderness may be more 
fierce than refined. While her love is impetuous, 
it is neither blind nor even capricious. Though 
her love is instinctive, it is not the love of a 
fury, but of a woman guided by an appreciable 
amount of reason. If it is the love of a tigress 
or a she-fox, like that of Lear’s ungrateful daugh- 
ters, it is not, like theirs, inspired by malice, but 
by the instinct of self-preservation. Allied as 
her love is to that of the wild beast, it is more 
intelligent and ennobling. It cannot be said of 
Lucrezia as of Medea: 

Such a look she on her servants cast 


As the ferocious lioness, who guards her tender young. 
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Her passion is not so uncontrollable as that of 
Lear, nor is it so cruel as that of Lady Macbeth. 
In spite of her ill treatment at the hands of her 
husband, Lucrezia could not kill her child in 
order to wreak revenge upon the duke. In spite 
of the kinship that seems to exist between her- 
self and the lioness or the tigress, she could 
not, like Lady Macbeth, entertain the thought of 
dashing out the brains of her offspring. Animal 
as she is, she is still a woman; cruel as she is, 
she is not brutal. Thirsty as she is for revenge 
upon her enemies, she is not ravenous for the 
blood of her own child. Controlled as she is 
by her senses, she is not devoid of sentiment. 
Her instinctive, animal nature is softened and 
humanized by her genuine motherly affection. 
In thus emphasizing the instinctive, physical side 
of her maternal feeling at the expense of her 
refined, moral nature, Hugo is true to the ideals 
of the romantic drama of his time. 

That Lucrezia’s maternal love is more than 
mere animal instinct is evident from the effect 
it has upon her whole nature and life. Whether 
convincing or not, Hugo, like his great prede- 
cessor Rousseau, maintains and illustrates the 
romantic thesis that a moral monster can be 


completely transformed by the redeeming power 
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of a genuine love. However rhetorical and anti- 
thetical may be the idea that the beauty of a 
mother’s love may convert and purify a deformed 
and vicious soul, Lucrezia nevertheless regrets 
and renounces her crimes. Her repentance and 
reformation are followed by an attempt to per- 
form good deeds. The expiation of her past 
life of sin is at least mechanically satisfied in 
a life of virtue. Others observe in wonder her 
deeds of mercy and tenderness. In her sudden 
and melodramatic fit of clemency she gives or- 
ders that certain condemned prisoners be set 
at liberty, and recommends that others be par- 
doned. These startling instructions so take the 
breath out of her confidant Gubetta, who had 
been her collaborator in crime for fifteen years, 
that he exclaims: “Ah! my God! it rains par- 
dons! it hails mercy! I am submerged in mercy! 
I shall never extricate myself from this fright- 
ful deluge of good deeds!” Even from her own 
mouth comes the saying that “mercy makes a 
king resemble Jesus Christ.” 

Lucrezia feels the need of being loved, and 
yearns for the love of her son. She cannot 
endure the idea of being hated and scorned by 
her own child. She fears that the odious names 


by which she is overwhelmed may awaken hatred 
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in the one by whom she wishes to be loved. 
The disconsolate mother confesses that she is 
eager to redeem her past that she may merit and 
obtain, before her death, a little tenderness and 
a little esteem in the proud and pure heart of 
Gennaro. Her good and evil angels have been 
struggling within her, but she believes that the 
good will finally prevail. She would metamor- 
phose not only her name and her costume but 
her life, in order that she might one day realize 
the ambition of feeling his heart beat joyously 
and freely upon hers. For his sake she hopes 
one day to be blessed as much as she has hitherto 
been cursed. She can endure the infamous and 
bloody idea that Italy attaches to her name, and 
can even suffer herself to be despised and cursed 
of men, but she cannot bear the thought of being 
abhorred by her son. Thus the inspiring thought 
of winning the love and respect of Gennaro up- 
lifts and transforms the criminal Lucrezia. 

This remarkable transformation of the most 
notorious Italian woman of her time, due wholly, 
it seems, to the purifying effect of a mother’s 
love, appears less melodramatic and improbable 
when we remember that the reformation was 
actually completed in the antecedents of the 
drama. In a classical drama, much more therefore 
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in a romantic drama or melodrama, antecedent 
improbabilities are admissible. The premises then 
once admitted, the conduct of Lucrezia is perhaps 
natural and probable enough. The difficulty is 
much greater in the transformation of Don Car- 
los in Hfernanz, for in his case the reformation 
is supposed to be accomplished within the action 
of the drama. To many critics, therefore, the 
transformation of the ambitious Carlos is not con- 
vincing. In the case of Shakespeare’s Henry V, 
however, as in the case of Lucrezia and that of 
Marion Delorme, the conversion occurs in the 
antecedent action of the drama, thus materially 
diminishing the difficulty inherent in the moral 
revolution of a vicious or frivolous character. Of 
Prince Hal’s sudden change Shakespeare says: 


The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem’d to die too; yea, at that very moment 
Consideration, like an angel, came 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady currance, scouring faults ; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat and all at once 
As in this king. 
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There are other mothers in dramatic literature 
with whom Lucrezia may be compared and con- 
trasted. She has inherited, or at least reproduced, 
certain elements of the maternal affection exhib- 
ited by these prototypes. This Italian mother 
undoubtedly bears a strong resemblance to the 
wicked Clytemnestra, who, though she slays her 
husband, claims to love her children, being greatly 
distressed when she sees the vacant seats and 
apartments of Iphigenia. The violence of Lu- 
crezia’s love recalls the ardent and impetuous 
love of Merope for her son. The latter shows 
the same maternal solicitude and anguish as 
the former. Strongly to be contrasted with the 
maternal affection of Lucrezia is that of An- 
dromache, the type of motherly love in ancient 
times. The maternal love of Andromache, beau- 
tifully replacing her conjugal love, is tender and 
touching,— the sweetest and purest expression 
perhaps in all dramatic literature of a mother’s 
fondness for her child. The dying Alcestis pro- 
vides for the protection and happiness of her 
children, but fears a stepdame who may be as 
sharp as a serpent’s tooth. If the love of Con- 
stance for Arthur is not so delicate and tender 
as that of Andromache for Astyanax, it is cer- 


tainly more enthusiastic and imaginative, more 
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sublime and poetic. As you cannot think of 
Constance without thinking of her as related to 
her son, so all the actions of Lucrezia, in the 
action proper of the drama, are centered around 
the fate of her boy. Take Gennaro out of the 
play, and you might just as well suppress the 
role of Lucrezia. 

A woman with only one commanding virtue, 
and that the intense love of a mother distracted 
with grief for her son, who is in peril of his life, 
would seem to be a mere type. Such a fantastic 
embodiment of one passion, and that the sub- 
limest emotion known to the human family, would 
appear to leave little room for the revelation of 
other traits. To consider Lucrezia as only a 
type, however, is to misapprehend Hugo’s strik- 
ing way of portraying a dramatic character. While 
he gives her only a single conspicuous virtue, he 
gives her many vices and frailties, along with a 
few minor charms. Indeed, the evidence afforded 
by the play shows us unmistakably that Lucrezia 
is not a mere type. She is not, like Voltaire’s 
Mérope, a mere impersonation of the maternal 
feeling. Unlike Mérope, Lucrezia can be distin- 
guished by other characteristics. While as a 
mother she is typical, symbolical, representing 


an idea, a social antithesis, a logical formula, as 
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a woman she has many individualizing traits. 
Only one side of the logical formula is typical, 
the other being individual; only one element 
of the social antithesis is symbolical, the other 
being realistic. Take away the mother, and the 
woman, criminal though she is, is left. Take 
the maternal sentiment out of Mérope, and the 
woman is nothing. Take the mother’s love out 
of Constance, and the interest in the mother is 
lost. Take Lucrezia out of the situation in which 
she excites an interest as a mother, and the 
historical Lucrezia Borgia, known to fame as a 
poisoner and an adulterer, fills us with terror. 
Interested as we are in her anxiety and fate as 
a mother, with all her tendency to become a type, 
a symbol, an abstraction, we cannot forget her 
wickedness as a woman, which, in spite of Hugo’s 
masterful hedging, fatally hangs over her like a 
pall. Her fate is therefore truly tragic, for she 
purges our emotion of pity when we look upon 
her as an affectionate mother, and our emotion 
of fear when we behold her as a monstrous woman; 
and we are moved more by her intense, heart- 
rending grief than by her mad, insatiable desire 
for revenge. In a word, the element of pity 
evoked by the mother is stronger than that of 


fear excited by the woman. As a mother alone, 
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then, she would be only a classical type, but as 
a woman she is a romantic personality. 

Being more individual than typical, Lucrezia’s 
punishment for her crimes, errors, and frailties 
is consequently complex. She suffers according 
to the demands of the strictest poetic justice, 
and therefore in its rigor and inevitableness her 
Nemesis is more melodramatic than artistic. Her 
punishment is complete, being both mental and 
physical. It begins with the fear that she might 
be hated and scorned by Gennaro. She is filled 
with shame when she is taken by him at a Vene- 
tian banquet for a woman seeking a lover. Her 
heart is pierced by the insults that Gennaro, 
ignorant of his parentage, heaps upon the daugh- 
ter of the Pope. Her repentance and reformation 
do not annul her past life of sin. She has sinned 
and she must suffer. Her crimes must be expi- 
ated. She is compelled to endure the mistrust 
and the insults of her own son, and even finally 
to die by his hands, overtaken by a mocking 
Nemesis that satisfies the fitness of things. Crime 
thus linked to Nemesis is brought within the 
realm of zesthetic art. Even the repulsive and 
the criminal have thus a sort of artistic beauty 
thrown around them, and the field of art is ex- 


tended a hundredfold. 
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A peculiar element in the punishment of Lu- 
crezia is the fatality attending the careers of the 
different members of her family. This hereditary 
fatality, a sort of ancestral curse usually attached 
to. historical names, serves as an external power 
controlling their destinies. No matter how noble 
their aspirations, how sincere their endeavors to 
eschew evil and live upright lives, they are 
haunted by the ghost of their past, and are per- 
secuted to the death by this unyielding and 
unconquerable fatality. The victim of this irre- 
pressible attendant is often conscious of its pres- 
ence and power. Her brother César confesses 
that he has a rage for killing his relatives. Lu- 
crezia herself claims that it is the example of 
her family that drags her on. When she recog- 
nizes that the prisoner, whose execution she has 
so violently demanded, is none other than her 
own son, she exclaims, “ My God, what a fatality!” 
Even Gennaro declares that this hereditary fatal- 
ity, transmitted as one’s name from father to son, 
is closed by a murder, which is usually a family 
murder, the last crime which washes away the 
blood of all the others. Such an epic fatality, 
thirsting for the blood of an entire family or 
race, recalls that attending the family of Atreus 


until removed by the gods themselves in the 
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pardon of Orestes. In the case of Lucrezia the 
mother is punished by the son for the crimes of 
the wife just as Clytemnestra is slain by Orestes 
for the murder of her husband. Struggle as 
Lucrezia may, plead as she may, she can no 
more escape the pursuit of this inheritable des- 
tiny than can the regenerated Marion Delorme 
or the honorable Hernani. Though Gennaro may 
escape one poisoning by means of his mother’s 
antidote, her cruel and unflinching fatality brings 
him unexpectedly to the banquet at which she 
poisons all the guests. Like Macbeth, in spite 
of her efforts to evade or thwart her fatality, she 
succumbs to the irony of a mocking fate. In the 
catastrophe Gennaro, with his dagger drawn to 
take her life, is as inexorable to her plea as is 
Othello to that of Desdemona. 

In conclusion, Lucrezia’s history and fate, when 
brought into relation with her love for her son, 
undoubtedly excite the true tragic pity. Not only 
the circumstances of her early environment, her 
pursuit by an obstinate and malignant fatality, 
her intolerable treatment at the hands of her 
husband, her despairing cry as an anxious and 
heartbroken mother, and the fact that throughout 
the action proper of the drama she is represented 


as a woman “more sinned against than sinning,” 
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but also the sentiments that she expresses and 
the trying situations in which she is placed in- 
spire pity within the breasts of the spectators. 
Men like Cedipus and Lear may arouse sympathy 
within us, but there is no pity, unless it be that 
kindled by a child, like that excited by a woman. 
She may be a monstrous criminal, a heartless 
woman, a revengeful wife, an unfilial daughter, 
or a spiteful sister, but when she is represented 
as a distressed and agonized mother, no amount 
or degree of crime can make us withhold our 
pity for the heart that beats with a mother’s love, 
however animal or instinctive it may be. Upon 
this chord, as a dramatic motive, the great mas- 
ters Euripides, Racine, Shakespeare, and Hugo 
have successfully and touchingly beat. 

To be sure, a wicked mother like Lucrezia 
Borgia, or an erring mother like Effie Deans, 
however sincerely repentant or genuinely re- 
formed she may be made to appear, cannot, in 
the nature of the case, awaken that sympathy 
aroused by an innocent mother like Andromache. 
One must admit that Hugo’s opportunity and 
ability to evoke the highest form of pity is dimin- 
ished in proportion to the violence and impossi- 
bility of his preconceived antithesis. One feels 


that the volume and intensity of tragic pity are 
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sacrificed to the absurdity and artificiality of fac- 
titious contrast. His evident purpose to present 
a social antithesis and at the same time to move 
us to pity imply a fatal contradiction in terms, 
processes, and results. Thus the pathetic gives 
way to the spectacular, the spiritual to the phys- 
ical, the realistic to the artificial And yet the 
element of pity has not thereby been wholly 
eliminated, for after all we behold a mother in 
heartrending agony, we hear her despairing ap- 
peal for sympathy. The most hard-hearted and 
brutal of creatures cannot help being moved by 
a mother’s anguish and touched by that emotion 
which a mother’s role can always waken. 
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Antidote, 149, 160 

Antigone, 4, 13 

Antithesis, 10, 21, 23, 33, 41, 53- 
54, 56, 125, 130, 133, 152, 161 

Antonio, 64, 93 

Antony, 94, 129 

Artificial, 132, 162 

Assumed character, 10, 38, 53; 
134 

Avare, L’, 3 
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Bandit, 5, 9, 11, 12, 18, 20-21, 42, 


79; 135 


Banquet, 134, 138, 141, 150,158, 160 
Beelzebub, 119 

Bellerophon, 120 

Blue flower, 28, 48, 59 

Borgia, 135-136, 141-142 

Borgia, César, 133, 136, 159 
Borgia, Jean, 133 

Borgia, Lucrezia, 33, 125, 130-162; 


her banquets and suppers, 141, 
145, 150, 160; her character 
hedged, 135, 137; 139) 145-147, 
157; her crimes, 134-135, 138, 
158; her moral deformity, 130- 
132, 147; her family, 135-137; 
fatality of, 132-133, 146, 159- 
160; excites fear, 131-132, 157; 
incarnation of evil, 140; an in- 
dividual, 157-158; her maternal 
love, 130-132, 137, 147-153, 155- 
157, 161-162; melodramatic, 130, 
140, 152-153, 155, 158; a moral 
monster, 130, 137, 140; excites 
pity, 131-132, 148, 157, 160-162; 
her poisons, 135-136, 139, 141, 
145, 150, 160; her punishment, 
138, 158-159; her redeeming 
qualities, 140, 145; romantic, 
151, 158; sensitive to insult, 
143-144; symbolic, 156; her 
transformation, 132, I5I-154, 
158, 161; a type, 132, 155-158; 
violent in temper, 143-145 
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Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 18, 54 

Browning, 142, note 

Brunetiére, 32 

Brutus, 55, 57-58, 91-92 

Bulwer, 7, 107 

Byron, 6, 55-56, 62, 72, 81, 125, 
129 


Cesar, Julius, 55 

Caliban, 139 

Canons of interpretation, 3, 32, 47 

Capulets, 69, 102 

Caricature, 19, 98, 140 

Carlos, Don, 4, 5, 9-11, 18, 19, 
20-25; ambition, 21, 24-25; his 
clemency, 21, 24-25; comic, 20- 
22; grotesque, 22; a lover, 21, 
23; Magnanimous, 21, 24; a 
profligate, 21, 23; his transfor- 
mation, 21, 24-25 

Catarina, 143 

Cato, 63 

Cenci, 110, 120-121, 125 

Cenci, Beatrice, 121 

Cenci, The, 121 

Central idea, 33, 130, 132-133 

César, Don, 46-47, 54, 65-66; 
passim 

Character contrast, 4 

Character determines fate, 8, 11, 
Retz) 

Character development, 24, 52 

Character interpretation, 3, 32-33 

Charles V, 88, 99 

Chateaubriand, 92 

Chatterton, 63 

Childe Harold, 63 

Chimene, 30 

Chivalry, 6, 11, 12, 71 

Christ, Jesus, 152 


Circumstances, 52, 69 

Classical element, 12, 13, 46-47, 
49, 52, 81, 98, 153, 158 

Claudius, 121 

Clavigo, 40 

Clemency, 21, 24-25, 152 

Clytemnestra, 102-103, 155, 160 

Comic element, 20-22, 42, 53, 106 

Complex characters, II, 15, 42, 44, 
51, 97, 158 

Complicated plot, 106, 126-127 

Concrete individuals, 12, 41-42, 
45-46, 50, 97 

Conflict, 6, 21, 24, 51, 54 

Considerate, 11, 12, 50, 71, 75, 77 

Consistent, 25, 54 

Constance, 155-157 

Contemporary, 29 

Contradictory qualities, 4, 6, 15, 
24, 33-34) 42, 45-46, 51-56, 90, 
98 

Contrast, 24, 56, 88, 90, 98, 162 

Coriolanus, 55, 109 

Corneille and Cornelian, 12, 16, 
24, 44, 72 

Corsair, the, 6, 54, 81, 125 

Costumes, 27, 34, 41-42, 46, 53, 
117 

Crimes, 52, 132-138, 146, 158, 160 

Crisis, 79 

Cromwell, 42 

Cruel, 104, 106-107, 110-113, I19, 
121, 126-127, 160 


Dagger, 22, 28, 100, 126, 160 

Dante, 70, 108 

Darkey, 94 

Deans, Effie, 161 

Deformity, 33, 56, 99, 124-125, 
130-131, 147 
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Delorme, Marion, 70-71, 154, 160 

Desdemona, 83, 160 

Destiny, 8, 109, 128. See Fatality 

Details, 3, 33, 45-46, 48, 50, 99 

Deus ex machina, 126 

Diderot, 80 

Didier, 70-71, 89 

Discontented, 60, 62, 68, 72 

Disguise, 5, 21, 23, 26, 34, passim 

Distrustful, 6-8, 10, 30 

Double réle, 53 

Doumic, 32 

Dove, 35, 97; 129 

Dramatic, 16, 49, 87, 128, 131 

Dreamer, 32-34, 36, 38, 45, 48, 50- 
51, 57-61, 63, 65, 79, 80, 86-87, 
go, 98, III 

Dumas, 64 

Duty, 6, 10, 21, 24, 72 


Eccentric, 56, 125 

Edgar, 53 

Edmund, 121 

Electra, 76, 78 

Emilia Galotti, 80 

Emotions, 4, 49-51, 98, 126 

Emperor, 23-24, 89 

End of fine art, 131 

Environment, 51-52, 135, 146, 160 

Epic element, 16, 18, 33-34, 46, 
103,159 

Error, 20, 52, 158 

Essential, 34, 43, 47, 50, 81 

Euripides, 18, 53, 69, 78, 103, 120, 
161 

Evil passions, 9, 10 

Exaggeration, 34, 126, 133 

Exceptional, 81 

External power, 35-39, 44, 52, 
68-69, 86, 95, 127, 159 


Extravagant, 87 
Exultation, 13, 14 
Eyes, 21, 26-27, 46 


Falstaff, 73 

Fantastic stress on one virtue, 18, 
53-54, 156 

Fatality, 5-10, 38-39, 44, 51-52, 
63-65, 67-69, 93, 95, 120, 122, 
132-133, 135, 146, 159-160 

Faust, 55 

Fear, 100, 113, 131-132, 157 

Fearless, 51, 84-86 

Feeling for nature, 13, 28 

Ferrara, 134, 145, 149 

Fiesco, 5 

Figaro, 39, 80 

Filial duty, ro 

Finlas, Marquis of, 36, 65, passim. 
See Salluste, Don 

Foil, 4, 52, 54, 97, 109, 120, 130 

Foundling, 70 

Francis I, 23 

Front-de-Beeuf, 99 

Furies, the, 103, 109 


Genius, 33, 36, 40-41, 45, 50, 80, 
83, 90 

Gennaro, 134 ff. 

Giaour, the, 6, 129 

Goethe, 55, 92 

Gotz von Berlichingen, 55 

Greeks, the, 61, 120 

Grotesque, 22, 43, 54, 56, 133 

Gulnare, 81 

Guritan, Don, 65, 75, 84-85 


Hal, Prince, 154 
Hamlet, 3, 5, 6, 39, 53) 57-58, 62— 
63, 69, 86, 104 
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Harpagon, 4 

Hatred, 5, 6, 9, 10, 17, 18, IoI- 
103, 119, 127 

Hebrews, the, 61 

Hedging, 19, 124-125, 135, 137; 
139, 145, 147, 157 

Henry V, 24, 55, 154 

Hercules, 69 

Hercules Furens, 69 

Heredity, 120, 133, 135, 146, 155, 
159-160 

Hermione, 117 

Hernani, 3-14, passim ; a bandit, 
5, 6, 9, 11, 12; chivalrous, 3, 6, 
II, 12; his chivalrous fidelity to 
the oath, 9, 12, 13, 54; complex, 
4, 11; a concrete individual, 
4; considerate, 11, 12; his con- 
tradictory qualities, 4, 6, 10; 
distrustful, 6-8, 10; his evil 
passions, 6-10; his fatality, 6- 
8; his feeling for nature, 13; 
his hatred, 5, 9; heroic, 6, 12; 
his high sense of honor, 3, 6, 
10, 13; irresolute, 7; jealous, 5, 
6-8, 10; a lover, 6, 10, 12; lyr- 
ical, 13, 14; magnanimous, 6, 10, 
11; melancholy, 6-8, 10; a pil- 
grim of nature, 13; poetical, 13, 
14; religious, 12; revengeful, 5, 
9) 10) romantic, 6,9), 12) 13% 
sentimental, 6, 7; his positive 
virtues, 10-14 

Heroic, 6, 12, 16, 28 

Holy City, 61 

Holy Grail, 61 

Holy Roman Empire, 21, 25 

Honor, high sense of, 3, 6, 10, 13, 
15, 16, 19, 20, 33) 51, $4) 91-92 

Horace, 3 


Horn, 5, 8, 12, 30, 127 
Horror, 101, 121, 137-139 
Hospitality, 15, 16, 19 
Hotspur, 12, 57 
Humanitarian, 131, 133 
Humor, 21-22 

Hypocrite, 53, 100, 116, 121 


Iago, 44, 53, 100-101, 104-106, I0g- 
IIO, I13, 115, 123-124 

Ibsen, 31 

Idealism, 57, 71-72 

Idleness, 35, 60-61 

Imagery, 87-88 

Imagination, 87 

Impossible, 58, 130, 161 

Impractical, 58 

Improbable, 32, 38, 53, 126, 153- 
154 

Incarnation, 51, 103, 120, 123, 125, 
140, 156 

Inconsistent, 38, 54, 56 

Individual, 4, 15, 21, 25, 34, 41, 475 
97-98, 156-158 

Inductive, 32, note 

Inequality of station, 79, 81 

Inevitable, 52, 127, 133-134 

Inexorable, 8, 13, 15, 18, 19, 51, 
67, 69, 93, 100, 103-104, 109, 
128, 133, 160 

Infatuation, 36, 51, 73, 82, 88, 93~ 
94, 97, 128-129 

Information, 47 

Ingenuous, 58, 93 

Inner life, 49, 87 

Instinct, 30, 137, 150 

Instruction, 131, 151 

Intellectual qualities, 6, 34-35, 38, 
4, 43, 45, 50-51, 83, 97-99, 104, 
107-108, 119, 124 
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Introspection, 87 
Iphigenia, 155 
Irony, 160 
Ismene, 4 
Ivanhoe, 54 
Ixion, 120 


Jane Eyre, 81 

Jaques, 6 

Jealous, 5, 6, 8-10, 15,17, 19, 30, 
50, 65, 74-75, 84, 134, 143, 147 

Jekyll, Doctor, and Mr. Hyde, 34 

Jew of Malta, 142 

Jezebel, 137 

John, Don, 121 

John of Aragon, Don, 9, 10 

Juliet, 26-27, 31, 69, 72 

Justice, 25, 128 


Kenilworth, 115, 121 
Klinger, 62 


Labdacus, 69 

Laboratory, The, 142, note 

Lackey, 32-35; 38-39, 48, 51, pass7m 

Lady Macbeth, 57, 77, 151 

Lady of Lyons, 107 

Lear, 125, 150-151, 161 

Lessing, 80 

Literary ancestors, 80, 101, 107, 
120, 155 

Local color, 14 

Logical formula, 33, 41, 130, 132, 
156-157 

Longing, 27-28, 31, 33; 35, 38, 45; 
50-51, 57-64, 90 

Lorenzo, 58 

Love, 10, 12, 14, 16-18, 21-25, 30- 
31, 36, 40, 54, 64, 66, 71-74, 80, 
83, 89, 91 


Love of nature, 13, 14 

Lover, 6, 15, 21, 86 

Low birth, 38, 41, 44-45, 64, 67- 
68, 70, 76, 78, 80, 81, 90, 93 

Loyal, 15, 16, 19, 50 

Lucinda, 60 

Lyrical, 13-17, 28-29, 34, 46, 87, 
89, 128 


Macaulay, 56 

Macbeth, 3, 56-57, 160 

Madness, 53, 72 

Madrid, 88, 102 

Magnanimous, 6, 10, 11, 24-25, 77, 
89 

Manfred, 56, 58, 61, 69 

Marzials, 32 

Maternal love, 120, 130-132, 137, 
139, 147-148, 150-151, 153, 155—- 
157, 161-162 

Mechanical, 128, 145 

Medea, 103, 137, 140, 150 

Medieval, 55, 61, 63, 71, 92, 103- 
104, 117 

Meg Merrilies, 56 

Melancholy, 6-12, 15, 16, 36, 50, 
60, 63-68, 71-72, 75, 87, 92, 102 

Melnotte, Claude, 37, 40, 56, 80, 
88, 92, 107 

Melodramatic, 20, 28, 42, 53, 101, 
104, I17, 126-130, 140, 152-154, 
158 

Menelaus, 113 

Merchant of Venice, 16, 93 

Merope, 120, 155 

Mérope (of Voltaire), 156-157 

Milton, 148 

Minister, prime, 32-36, 38, 50-51, 
96, passim 

Moliére, 106 
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Monster, 19, 98-99, 112, 124-126, 
130, 137, 140, 142 

Monstrosity, 125, 140 

Montagues, 69, 102 

Moon, 29 

Moor, Franz, 23, 42 

Moor, Karl, 6, 55, 58, 87 

Moral deformity, 130-131, 147. 
See Deformity 

Moral qualities, 34, 41, 50, 97-98, 
125, 140, 147 

Moses, 53 

Motives, 4, 6, 36, 51, 98, 126 

Mysterious, 18, 30, 37, 40, 45, 48, 
60, 64, 85, 89, 106, 116-119, 126— 
127, 139 

Mystic, 59, 117 


Napoleonic legend, 89 
Nature, 13, 14, 28-29, 64, 88 
Neapolitan, 134 

Nebout, 64 

Ne’er-Do-Well, 48, 60 
Negroni, Princess, 136 
Nemesis, 108, 114, 127, 158 
Nerissa, 4 

Neuberg, Maria de, 121 
New Jerusalem, 61 

Nile, the serpent of old, 94, 129 
Noble birth, 26, 80, 96, 99 
North, 63 


Oath, chivalrous fidelity to the, 9, 
10, 12, 13, 54, 78, 92 

Obscure, 126 

Cédipus, 69, 161 

Old men, 15-17 

One virtue, 18, 53-54, 132, 138, 156 

Orestes, 104, 109, 160 

Orphan, 70 


Orsino, 96, 121 
Othello, 9, 72-73, 83, 104; 160 
Outer life, 49 


Parzival, 58 

Passions, 3-5, 10, 25, 30, 50-51, 99, 
126-127, 144, 147 

Past, 12, 39, 68-69, 137, 158-159 

Paternal love, 131 

Patriotism, 3, 40, 50, 80, 91 

Paulina, 117 

Pauline, 80, 107 

People, 33, 50, 82, 92 

Personality, 35, 38, 40-43, 87, 94, 
97, 128-129 

Petruchio, 81 

Philosophy of life, 98-99 

Physical experiences, 47-48, 97 

Physical qualities, 15, 25-26, 45- 
47; 97, I50-I51 

Physiological, 49 

Pilgrim, 20, 42 

Pinto, 80 

Pity, 16, 17, 91, 93, I10, 124-125, 
131-135, 148, 157, 160-162 

Plan of vengeance, 106, 114-115, 
123 

Plautus, 106 

Pleasure, 131 

Poetic justice, 108, 126-127, 158 

Poetical, 6, 13-15, 28, 51, 86-89 

Poison, 126, 133-142, 145, 149- 
150, 160 

Political, 89, 91 

Portia, 4 

Portrait scene, 16, 19 

Posa, 58 

Practical, 27-28, 50, 84-85 

Précieuses ridicules, Les, 106 

Prince of Aragon, 16 
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Profligate, 21, 23, 89 

Promethean, 19 

Prospero, 107, 127 

Prototype, 56, 107, 121, 155 

Proud (or Pride), 15, 16, 26, 50, 96, 
98 

Providential men, 108 

Psychological, 49, 128, 146 

Punishment, 108, 127, 158-160 


Qualities, 42, 51-52, 107, 156-157. 
See Intellectual, Moral, Physical, 
and Redeeming 

Quasimodo, 99 


Racine, 161 

Rank, 41, 80 

Realism, 28-29, 45-46, 157, 162 

Rebecca, 18 

Redeeming qualities, 19, 119, 124, 
140, 145, 151 

Reduction of difficulties, 154 

Religious element, 12, 51, 92-93 

Remorse, 19 

René, 7, 58, 62-63, 69 

Repartees, 22 

Retribution, 106, 128, 138 

Revenge, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
24, 69-70, 98, 103-107, IIO-III, 
113, 119, 121, 127, 144-145, 151, 
157 

Reverie, 63, 87, 109 

Rhetorical, 17, 152 

Richard II, 86 

Richard III, 94, 107, 122, 124, 129 

Richelieu, 40 

Robbers, The, 142 

Rochester, 42, 81 

Rodolfo, 70 

Roi svamuse, Le, 23 


Romantic drama, 49, 151, 154 

Romantic element, 6, 9, 12, 13, 28, 
30, 32, 38, 40, 42, 46-47, 49-50, 
59-60, 62, 64, 67, 71-72, 92, 97- 
98, 104, 117, 151, 157 

Rome, 136 

Romeo, 27, 31, 48, 69, 72-74 

Rosaline, 73 

Roundhead, 42 

Rousseau, 62, 72, 80, 88, 92, 151 

Rules, 52 

Ruy Blas, 32-94, passim ; accom- 
plished, 39, 45, 51; ambitious, 
32-33) 45, 48, 56-63; complex, 
44, 50-51; concrete individual, 
45-47, 50, 97; considerate, 50, 
75,77; his contradictory quali- 
ties, 33-34, 46, 51-57, 98; his 
costumes, 41-42, 46, 53; a 
dreamer, 32-38, 45, 48, 56-63, 
86, 90, 111; his fatality, 38-39, 
44, 51-52, 63, 67-70, 93; fearless, 
84-86; his genius, 33, 36, 40-41, 
45, 50, 83, 90; honorable, g1- 
92; idealist, 57; idle, 35, 61; 
his imagery, 87-89; infatuated, 
51, 88-94 ; his intellectual quali- 
ties, 34-35, 38, 40, 41, 43, 45, 50- 
51, 83; jealous, 50, 65, 74; a 
lackey, 32-33, 35, 38, 43-44, 48, 
70, 77-78; longing, 33-35, 38, 
45, 50-51, 56-64; a lover, 50, 
64, 66, 71-81; loves above his 
station, 76-81; his low birth, 
38-39; 44-45, 64, 67-68, 70, 76, 
78, 93; lyrical, 86-89; melan- 
choly, 50, 63-74, 92; his moral 
qualities, 34, 41, 50; mysterious, 
45, 64; an orphan, 70; patri- 
otic, 91-92; his personality, 35, 
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38, 40-43, 94; his physical ex- 
periences, 47-48; his physical 
qualities, 45-47; poetical, 86- 
89; his political ideas, 89-91 ; 
practical, 84-85; religious, 92— 
93; romantic, 32, 38, 42, 46-50, 
60-64, 67, 92; sagacious, 84; 
sensitive, 79; sentimental, 51, 
63, 71, 87, 92-93; his social 
ideas, 89-90; his social quali- 
ties, 34, 38-41, 50, 89 ; a symbol 
of the people, 33, 50-51, 82, 120; 
a type, 33; vacillating, 60; weak 
of will, 50, 68 

Ruy Gomez, Don, 9, 12, 15-20, 
53; complex, 15; his contra- 
dictory qualities, 15; courteous, 
15, 19; his hatred, 17-19 ; heroic, 
16; given to hospitality, 15, 16, 
19, 20; his high sense of honor, 
15, 16, 19, 20; inexorable, 15, 18, 
19; jealous, 15-19; loquacious, 
15; a lover, 15-17; loyal, 15, 16, 
19, 20; lyrical, 16, 17; melan- 
choly, 15, 16; his physical quali- 
ties, 15; his pride, 16; his re- 
deeming qualities, 19; revenge- 
ful, 15-19 


Salluste, Don, 35, 39, 75-76, 95- 
129; an abstraction, 98-99; am- 
bitious, 98; a caricature, 98; a 
classical villain, 98; cowardly, 
1o1; cruel, 98, 104, I10-115, 
119, 121, 127 ; morally deformed, 
99, 124-125 ; his exultation, 113- 
114, 119; a foil, 97, 109, 120; 
his hatred, 101-103, 119, 127; 
hypocritical, 100, 121 ; inexora- 
ble, 102, 104, 109, 110, 128; 


his intellectual qualities, 97-99, 
104, 107, 108, 119, 124-129; his 
literary ancestors, 101, 107, 120; 


melodramatic, IOI, 104, I14, 
117, 126-128; a moral mon- 
ster, 99, 124-126; his moral 


qualities, 97-98; mysterious, 
106, 116-119; of noble birth, 
99; his personality, 128-129; a 
personification of evil, 123, 125; 
his philosophy of life, 98-99; 
his physical qualities, 97; his 
plan of vengeance, 106, 123; his 
pride, 98; his redeeming quali- 
ties, 119, 124; revengeful, 103— 
Til, 127;_romantic, ios; mr 
selfish, 98; a symbol, 120; 
treacherous, 107, II15-I19, 126; 
a type, 97-98, 103, II9g-120; a 
villain, 95-129 

Sardanapalus, 56 

Satan, 120, 137, 148 

Schiller, 42, 55, 80, 142 

Scotland, 13 

SCOtty Aly Sais Se Dot eros 

Secret doors and springs, 126- 
127 

Sentimental, 6, 7, 12, 51, 63, 71- 
2, 80, 87, 92-93 

Serpent, 36, 85, 94, 97, 119, 128- 
129 

Shakespeare, 22, 24, 26, 31, 42-43, 
53-54, 108, 121, 123-124, 154, 
161 

Shelley, 96 

Shylock, 18, 20, 102, 109, 111, 114, 
124 

Signed promise, 78, 92, 105, 126 

Social antitheses, 33, 41, 131, 156, 
162 
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Social elements, 15, 38-39, 89-90, 
131-133 

Social qualities, 34, 41, 50 

Sol, Dofia, 8-20, 25-31, 71-72; 
her aspirations, 27-28 ; her black 
eyes, 26; consistent, 25; her 
costumes, 27; her feeling for 
nature, 28-29; gentle, 27; heroic, 
28; her love, 25, 30, 31; her 
noble birth, 26; her physical 
qualities, 26 ; poetical, 28; practi- 
cal, 27; proud, 26; romantic, 28, 
30; her voice, 27, 29 

Soliloquy, 24, 87, 89, 123 

Spain, 88, 90-91 

Spectacular, 126, 162 

Sturm und Drang, 62 

Sublime, 43, 54 

Substitution, 126-127 

Suicide, 63, 67, 70 

Suppers, 141, 145 

Symbol, 33, 42, 50-51, 82, 120, 132, 
156-157 

Syracuse, 136, 142 


Tartuffe, 53 

Tennyson, 62 

Terror, 100-101, 113, 136, 157 

Thyestean, 114 

Tiber, 136 

Timon of Athens, 6 

Tisbe, 70 

Toffana, 142, note 

Tony, 115 

Tragic element, 17, 20, 86, 157, 
160-161 

Tragic nails, 127 
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Transformation, 24-25, 132, 137; 
140, I5I-154, 158 

Treachery and traitor, 78, 85, 91, 
98, 107, 115-116, 119, 123, 126, 
140, 146 

Triboulet, 33, 99, 125, 131 

Trivial, 34, 50, 55 

Type, 33, 98, 103, 120, 131, 155- 
158 


Ugly, 120 

Unattainable, 58-60, 62, 64, 71, 74 
Unities, 52 

Universal, 47, 81 


Valet, 66, 106 

Vamey, 121 

Venice, 138, 145, 158 

Venus, 27 

Verona, 73 

Villain, 36, 49, 76, 80, 84, 95-129, 
137 

Violent antitheses, 126, 130-131, 
133, 161 

Virtues, 10, II, 114 

Voltaire, 156 


Wallenstein, 37, 58 

Wanderer, 6, 60-62 

Waverley, 59 

Weakness, 7, 50, 59, 68, 83, 86, 
129 

Werther, 7, 58, 63, 69 

Will, 44, 51, 129 

Wuthering Heights, 108 


Zeus, 53 
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